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Introduction 


When  you  think  of  China,  what  comes  to 
your  mind?  A  survey  conducted  in  1942, 
just  four  months  after  the  Japanese  at¬ 
tack  on  Pearl  Harbor,  revealed  that  sixty 
percent  of  the  Americans  in  the  sample 
were  unable  to  locate  China  on  a  simple 
outline  map  of  the  world.  When,  in  1954, 
Harold  R.  Isaacs  asked  the  same  question 
in  another  survey,  the  response  of  Ameri¬ 
cans  was  initial  blankness  usually  followed 
by  expressions  of  vague  images.  Sometimes 
the  persons  questioned  appeared  bewil¬ 
dered,  seemingly  unable  to  choose  from  a 
myriad  of  stereotypes  that  blurred  their 
minds.  Again,  in  1960,  a  survey  conducted 
by  the  Survey  Research  Center  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan  discovered  that  twenty- 
eight  percent— more  than  one  out  of  every 
four  Americans  questioned  —  were  not  even 
aware  that  mainland  China  is  ruled  by  a 
Communist  government.  While  most  of 
the  people  in  this  sample  sensed  that  the 
United  States  should  be  concerned  about 
China  in  her  role  as  a  world  power,  their 
reasons  for  such  concern  were  based  only 
on  vaguely  expressed  fears  of  Chinese  ag¬ 
gressive  intentions  toward  the  United  States 
and  her  plans  to  rule  the  entire  world. 

Americans,  it  would  seem,  have  few 
dehnite  understandings  of  the  Chinese. 
There  are  many  reasons  for  this  vague¬ 
ness,  but  Felix  Greene,  an  English 
journalist  and  frequent  visitor  to  mainland 
China,  has  warned  Americans  that  “the 
United  States  is  in  danger  of  losing  its 


memory.  A  nation’s  memory  is  its  sense  of 
history,  and  a  sense  of  history  cannot  be 
constructed  on  a  basis  of  misinformation 
and  great  passions.”  Our  attitudes  toward 
China  today  have  been  greatly  if  not  wholly 
formed  out  of  our  past  experiences  with, 
and  images  of,  China  and  the  Chinese. 

However,  American  conceptions  of 
China  have  not  remained  static  over  the 
past  century  and  a  half.  To  the  contrary, 
they  have  changed  greatly  at  certain  pe¬ 
riods  in  our  history.  Seldom  have  these 
conceptions  reflected  the  realities  of  Sino- 
American  relations,  but  more  often  they 
have  reflected  the  emotional  mood  of 
Americans  and  the  intentions  of  their 
government.  In  fact,  the  interesting  thing 
to  note  about  the  periods  of  changing  atti¬ 
tudes  toward  China  is  that  rather  than 
describe  changes  in  Chinese  society,  they 
reflect  changes  in  American  thought  and 
national  goals.  For  the  great  majority  of 
American  people  China  always  has  been 
and  continues  to  be  slightly  unreal  — a 
kaleidoscopic  image  of  Chinatowns  and 
chopsticks,  pigtails  and  fortune  cookies, 
slant  eyes,  coolies,  abject  poverty  and  exotic 
splendor,  opium  and  The  Boxers,  Chiang 
Kai-shek  and  the  neighborhood  laundry- 
man. 

More  recently,  since  World  War  II,  our 
image  of  China  has  been  clouded,  almost 
obscured,  by  a  wall  of  unremitting  hostility 
that  has  separated  the  two  nations.  In 
times  past,  when  Sino-American  relations 
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have  been,  at  least  on  the  surface,  cordial, 
Americans  responding  to  survey  questions 
described  Chinese  as  warm  and  friendly, 
reliable  and  hard-working,  highly  civilized, 
courageous  and  sensitive.  In  more  recent 
times,  however,  the  pollsters’  questions 
have  evoked  reactions  of  hostility  and  anti¬ 
pathy  describing  the  Chinese  as  shrewd, 
devious,  inscrutable,  lacking  in  social  con¬ 
sciousness,  cruel,  and  incompetent.  Like 
political  cartoons,  our  images  of  the  Chi¬ 
nese  are  but  caricatures.  While  it  is  true 
that  many  of  our  observations  reflect  the 
actual  situation,  it  is  also  true  that  we 
often  perceive  others  in  the  light  of  our 
individual  and  national  needs. 

It  will  be  the  purpose  of  this  unit  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  historical  relationships  between 
the  United  States  and  China,  to  increase 
our  understanding  of  the  nature  of  Sino- 
American  relations  today,  and,  more  im¬ 
portant,  to  develop  understandings  for 
determining  the  course  of  future  relations. 
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Reading  one' 


Chino  Hof 


Americans  were  latecomers  on  the  Chinese  scene.  China’s 
hrst  contacts  with  Europeans  date  from  the  arrival  of  the 
first  Roman  envoy  at  the  Han  court  in  a.d.  166,  signaling 
the  beginnings  of  occasional  overland  and  overseas  trade. 
It  was  not,  however,  until  the  1200’s  that  a  direct  trade 
link  was  established  between  Europe  and  China  by  Italian 
missions,  explorers,  and  traders  who  sought  peace  with  the 
Mongol  rulers  and  a  part  of  China’s  rich  trade  in  silk  and 
spices.  In  1514,  the  hrst  Portuguese  arrived  in  China;  over 
the  next  two  hundred  years,  Spanish  and  Italian  Jesuits, 
Dutch  traders,  and  English  seamen  participated  in  a  trade 
which  concentrated  in  the  southern  Chinese  port  of 
Canton.  The  hrst  Americans  to  reach  China  were  men  from 
the  colonies  of  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and  New 
York  who  prowled  the  seas  of  the  Orient  as  pirates.  Later, 
in  1784,  American  seamen  who  were  more  interested  in 
trade  than  in  piracy  set  sail  for  the  port  of  Canton  on  an 
historical  adventure.  Author  Daniel  Henderson  tells  some 
of  the  circumstances  and  events  of  this  hrst  voyage. 


Captain  Green  spoke.  “Mr.  Mate,  are  you 
all  ready?’’ 

“All  ready,  sir.” 

“Then  heave  ahead!” 

“Aye,  aye,  sir.  Man  the  windlass!” 

Experienced  sailors,  roaring  a  chantey, 
and  green  hands  joined  in  a  stumbling  ring 
around  the  capstan.  The  windlass  turned. 
The  chain  cable  came  up  and  clanked  on 
deck,  and  the  ship  went  forward  to  meet 
the  taut  chain. 


Then  the  hrst  officer  sent  the  crew  aloft. 

“Let  fall  and  sheet  home  topsail  and  top 
gallant  sail.” 

The  ship  Empress  of  China  was  setting 
out  from  New  York  via  the  Canaries  and 
Capetown  for  Canton,  China.  The  year 
was  1 784.  The  War  for  Independence  had 
been  won,  and  this  ship  was  going  out  to 
bring  in  some  of  the  hrst  fruits  of  it.  British 
frigates  were  no  longer  a  barrier  on  the 
Atlantic  Coast  of  America.  The  freed 


tDaniel  Henderson,  Yankee  Ships  in  China  Seas  (New  York;  Hastings  House,  Publishers,  Inc.,  1946). 
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colonists  had  renewed  their  taste  for  tea, 
but  now,  being  independent,  they  wanted 
it  brought  to  them  in  their  own  vessels, 
and  were  eager  for  their  skippers  to  try 
out  the  temper  of  the  British  in  the  Far 
East,  whose  East  India  Company  monopo¬ 
lized  the  tea  trade. 

New  York,  center  of  West  Indian  ship¬ 
ping,  wanted  to  be  hrst  in  the  East  Indian 
and  China  trade.  Aware  of  proposed 
Oriental  ventures  in  Boston,  Salem,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  and  Baltimore,  her  merchants 
had  hurried  to  take  shares  in  the  enter¬ 
prise  of  shipper  Daniel  Parker,  who  wanted 
to  bring  to  America  the  first  cargo  of  tea 
direct  from  Canton. 

The  Philadelphia  financier,  Robert  Mor¬ 
ris,  friend  of  George  Washington  and 
backer  of  the  Revolution,  was  joining  the 
Manhattan  merchants.  He  was  one  of 
those  who  invested  a  total  of  $120,000  in 
the  Oriental  enterprise  and  he  would  soon 
send  his  own  ships  to  the  Par  East. 

Captain  John  Green,  Jr.,  commander  of 
the  Empress,  was  a  man  of  note  among  the 
skippers  of  the  Chesapeake.  He  had  met 
the  British  in  the  Atlantic,  and  could  be 
depended  on  in  the  Far  East  to  do  business 
with  or  evade  them,  as  the  occasion 
required. 

There  had  been  a  grave  conference  in 
the  South  Street  office  of  Daniel  Parker  as 
to  who  should  be  selected  as  supercargo 
for  the  voyage.  The  profits  of  the  venture 
would  depend  on  how  shrewdly  the  chosen 
man  sold  the  outgoing  cargo  and  pur¬ 
chased  the  home-coming  tea. 

Escorted  out  of  the  harbor  by  the 
share-holders,  cheered  by  the  townspeople, 
saluted  by  the  Grand  Battery,  the  Empress 
of  China  had  left  the  bustling  Old  City 
Dock,  and  was  sailing  across  the  Atlantic 


to  take  the  course  of  the  China-bound 
British  East  Indiamen. 

Supercargo  Shaw  and  his  comrade 
Randall  would  have  been  pleased  if  they 
could  have  read  what  a  newspaper  of  the 
rival  port  of  Baltimore  — no  doubt  with 
some  consideration  for  Captain  Green, 
Baltimorean  — had  printed  about  their 
voyage. 

“. .  .  The  Captain  and  crew,  with  several 
young  American  adventurers,  were  all 
happy  and  cheerful,  in  good  health  and 
high  spirits;  and  with  a  becoming  decency, 
elated  on  being  considered  the  first  instru¬ 
ments,  in  the  hands  of  Providence,  who 
have  undertaken  to  extend  the  commerce 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  that 
distant,  and  to  us  unexplored  country.” 

The  Empress  touched  at  the  Canaries, 
then  followed  the  route  of  the  big  East 
Indiamen. 

The  Indian  Ocean  .  . .  the  weather  al¬ 
most  unbearably  hot.  The  pitch  oozed 
from  the  seams  of  the  deck.  The  sun  over¬ 
head  seemed  to  be  trying  to  burn  up  the 
ship  that  dared  to  sail  that  brassy  expanse 
of  water.  The  air  remained  mercilessly 
clear  and  calm  and  day  after  day  the  sun 
beat  down.  The  coppery  clouds  on  the 
horizon  were  tantalizingly  impotent.  The 
ship,  caught  in  cross  currents,  spun  round 
and  round. 

The  lookout  sighted  the  Lima  Isles,  close 
to  Macao.  Chinese  junks  were  sighted,  and 
soon  the  Empress  came  to  anchor  in  Macao. 

Macao,  the  Portuguese-Chinese  city 
where  Occident  and  Orient  meet;  the  town 
whose  harbor  resembles  the  exquisite  Bay 
of  Naples  .  .  .  weary  of  the  sea,  the  fas¬ 
cinated  Yankees  hired  sedan  chairs  and 
traveled  up  past  the  blue,  green,  red,  and 
yellow  houses  which,  seen  across  the  bul- 
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warks  of  the  ship,  had  been  so  attractive. 

The  garden  courts  of  the  old  typhoon- 
beaten  houses,  and  the  latticed  verandas 
with  their  green  and  blossomy  vines,  were 
both  an  invitation  and  a  heartache  to  the 
homesick  travelers. 

Cleared  by  the  moustached  Portuguese 
custom  house  guard  who  stood  beside  his 
four-gun  battery  in  the  middle  of  the  pier, 
Shaw  employed  a  chattering  moon-faced 
youth  as  pilot.  Promptly  the  guide  fastened 
the  sampan,  containing  his  wife  and  infant, 
to  the  Empress  of  China.  Very  proud  in  his 
suit  of  hne  gi  ass-cloth,  the  coolie  assumed 
authority  as  sailing-master,  and  started 
the  Empress  on  her  way,  with  the  little  boat 
bobbing  in  her  wake. 

What  a  chattering  rose  on  the  house¬ 
boats  as  the  ship  with  its  foreign  devils 
went  by!  It  was  as  if  travelers  in  a  tropical 
forest  had  disturbed  flocks  of  macaws  and 
parakeets. 

Following  a  tortuous  path  through  fish- 
stakes  driven  into  the  bed  of  the  river,  the 
gondola  passed  between  large  elaborately- 
ornamented  trading  junks  of  a  kind 
glimpsed  off  the  coasts  of  India  and  Siam, 
and  Shaw  began  to  realize  that  the  Chinese 
are  as  much  of  a  seafaring  race  as  the  Brit¬ 
ish,  Portuguese,  or  Americans.  It  was 
remarkable  that  these  junks  had  matting 
or  bamboo  sails,  were  equipped  with 
wooden  anchors,  and  were  moored  to  the 
wharf  at  both  ends  with  grass  cables. 

From  such  journeys,  observed  the  later 
traveler,  Osmond  Tiffany, Jr., “the  Chinese 
sailor  becomes  morally  convinced,  from 
the  authority  of  old  navigators,  and  from 
his  own  clear,  unerring  judgment,  that  the 
Celestial  Empire,  is  favored  of  heaven,  the 
centre  of  the  earth,  which  is  itself  flat  and 
square,  not  at  all  the  round  orange  that 


lying  barbarians  have  tried  to  make  him 
believe  it  is;  that  the  English  are  savages 
from  a  little  island  in  one  of  the  four  cor¬ 
ners  of  the  earth;  and  that  America,  if  he 
ever  heard  of  such  a  spot,  is  about  as  large 
as  Macao.” 

“There!”  The  Yankees  were  catching 
sight  of  flags  of  foreign  nations  flying 
above  nesting  ships  — flags  that  seemed  like 
sunset  streaks  against  the  misty  sky.  With 
ardor  and  pride  they  raised  the  circled 
stars  of  the  flag  of  the  New  Republic  among 
the  ancient  emblems. 

Salutes  were  being  fired.  Whether  or  not 
the  newcomers  were  sincerely  welcomed, 
the  courtesies  of  the  sea  were  being 
observed. 

The  Empress  found  herself  in  company 
with  dozens  of  ships  from  ports  in  Europe, 
whose  custom  was  to  come  in  the  autumn 
and  give  their  canvas  the  advantage  of  the 
southwest  winds.  Most  of  them  would  wait 
at  their  Canton  anchorage  until  spring, 
and  would  have  the  northeast  winds  to 
fill  their  sails. 

They  were  stormed  at  once  at  Whampoa 
by  three  waves  of  native  solicitors:  the 
compradores  who  wished  to  supply  fresh 
provisions;  the  washerwomen  whose  tub 
was  the  filthy  river;  and  the  quack-doctors 
who  hoped  that  the  crew  was  succumbing 
to  the  fever-breeding  air  from  the  mud 
banks. 

The  puzzled  harbor-mandarins  called 
the  Americans  the  New  People;  and  when 
a  factory  was  assigned  to  them  at  Canton, 
and  the  newly-created  American  banner 
flew  above  it,  the  Chinese  admired  the 
colorful  quadrangle  of  stripes  and  the 
circle  of  stars  in  a  blue  field  in  the  corner, 
and  named  it  the  “Elowery  Flag.”  Then, 
because  all  foreigners  were  devils  to  the 


celestials,  they  called  the  Americans,  the 
“Flowery  Flag  Devils.” 

Towering  pagodas,  darkened  by  weather 
and  moldering  with  age,  rose  before  the 
absorbed  Yankees.  Two  of  them  lifted 
from  high  locations,  and  their  nine  octag¬ 
onal  stories  dominated  the  landscape. 
Erected  during  the  thirteenth  and  four¬ 
teenth  centuries,  their  builders  believed 
them  powerful  in  suppressing  demons, 
and  that  the  higher  they  were,  the  mightier 
the  effect.  But  they  had  not  prevented  the 
coming  of  the  Portuguese,  Dutch,  and 
English  “devils”  — and  now  the  American 
“devils”  were  passing  them  with  impunity. 

Our  young  men  from  the  Occident,  used 
to  Western  standards  of  decency,  were 
abashed  by  the  human  life  of  the  river. 
The  shores  and  sampans  seemed  to  be 
spawning  places  rather  than  a  region 
where  children  are  individually  born  and 
bred.  Three  generations  often  lived  in  a 
junk  or  sampan,  the  little  clan  having 
multiplied  in  a  time  so  short  as  to  be 
incredible  to  white  people. 

Teeming  was  the  word  for  these  people 
of  poverty  who  lived  along  the  river  and 
knew  no  other  home  than  a  sampan  from 
birth  to  death.  Teeming  also  were  the 
meadows  one  glimpsed,  for  thousands  of 
industrious  natives,  men  and  women, 
could  be  seen  harvesting  the  crops  regard¬ 
less  of  the  blaze  of  the  sun.  Other  groups, 
less  priviliged  than  the  held  laborers, 
searched  the  shores  for  shellhsh  and  rep¬ 
tiles  to  feed  on.  In  the  struggle  of  the 
multitudes  for  existence,  any  creature  or 
plant  out  of  which  nourishment  could  be 
squeezed  was  valued. 

The  Emperor  of  China  had  granted  a 
monopoly  of  the  foreign  trade  of  China, 
carried  on  at  the  one  open  port  of  Canton 


to  a  group  of  wealthy,  responsible  mer¬ 
chants  called  the  Co-Hong.  Licensed  by 
the  emperor  to  be  the  guarantors  of  for¬ 
eign  merchants,  these  brokers,  called  hong 
merchants  looked  for  honesty  in  their 
clients,  and  matched  it  with  trustworthi¬ 
ness.  The  dean  of  the  hong  had  paid 
$200,000  for  his  privileges. 

With  amused  interest,  the  Yankee  part¬ 
ners  studied  the  names  of  hong  merchants 
from  among  whom  they  must  select  a 
customs  agent.  The  names  they  bore  were 
official  titles.  When  a  customer  addressed 
Mr.  Mouqua,  Mr.  Pinqua,  or  Mr.  Houqua, 
he  might  be  addressing  Mr.  Mutual  Ad¬ 
vantage,  Mr.  Good  Prohts,  or  Mr.  Har¬ 
monious  Relations.  The  same  system  of 
naming  applies  to  the  goods  in  which  the 
hrm  delt.  The  peculiar  Chinese  name  of  a 
hrm’s  brand  of  tea  might  mean  Cheerful 
Prospects. 

The  merchant  Pinqua  had  been  rec¬ 
ommended,  and  Shaw  and  Randall  found 
the  way  to  his  hong  or  factory.  They  went 
down  a  narrow  street,  crossed  a  stone 
bridge,  took  a  few  turns,  and  came  to  a 
heavy  gate  ornamented  with  brilliant  hg- 
ures  and  adorned  by  great  lanterns.  Prom 
a  little  table  at  the  entrance  where  the  gate¬ 
keeper  sat  keeping  count  of  the  entering 
coolies  and  their  chests  of  tea,  to  the  in¬ 
terior  section  where  tea  chests  covered  a 
half-acre,  the  hong  offered  a  pageant  of 
the  tea  industry  which  the  Yankees  grasped 
keenly. 

There  were  long  aisles  of  tea  chests,  and 
immense  scales  for  weighing  tea;  and 
where  the  light  came  into  the  fullest,  tables 
were  placed  for  the  superintendents.  In 
another  part  of  the  hong,  foreign  commis¬ 
sion  merchants  were  being  shown  a  newly- 
arrived  shipment  of  tea. 
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The  tea  inspector  or  taster  was  busy  at 
his  fragrant  trade.  Coolie-attendants,  open¬ 
ing  containers,  brought  to  his  table  sam¬ 
ples  selected  from  the  various  chests.  The 
newcomers  watched  him  take  a  handful, 
smell  it  repeatedly,  chew  some  of  it,  and 
then  write  his  verdict  in  a  huge  folio;  so 
devoted  he  had  been  to  the  smelling,  that 
bits  of  the  flowery  pekoe,  souchong,  or 
hyson  clung  to  the  tip  of  his  nose. 

Clapping  his  hands  with  the  mystery  of 
an  elderly  Aladdin,  Pinqua  summoned 
Chinese  boys  who  came  quickly  with  tea 
and  almond  cakes.  While  they  ate  they 
chatted,  the  interpreter  being  an  excellent 
one. 

Yes,  Pinqua  said  when  they  began  to  talk 
business,  he  would  be  happy  to  take  care 
of  the  business  of  the  Empress  of  China,  and 
to  obtain  for  its  shipmaster  every  possible 
privilege. 

First  there  must  be  the  ceremony  of 
“Cumsha^  and  Measurement”  which  would 
be  performed  at  the  Whampoa  anchorage 
by  the  Hoppo  himself.  “The  Hoppo,”  he 
explained,  “is  the  Government’s  highest 
ofhcial  — appointed  by  his  Celestial  Majesty 
as  superintendent  of  the  foreign  trade  of 
Canton.” 

Arrangements  concluded,  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  went  back  to  the  ship  to  await  the 
coming  of  the  great  customs  official.  Cap¬ 
tain  Green  made  the  ship  spick  and  span, 
and  bade  his  steward  to  provide  the  kind 
of  refreshments  that  would  most  highly 
please  the  great  mandarin.  With  a  new  flag 
flying,  and  the  crew  dressed  in  their  best 
clothes  — they  watched  the  river  traffic  for 
the  Hoppo’s  party. 

He  came  with  gongs  sounding,  the  river 
craft  scattering  before  his  prow  as  ducks 

1.  A  gratuity  paid  to  Chinese  brokers  to  "smooth”  business  transactions. 


before  a  pelican.  Out  of  the  hubbub  of  the 
stream  his  huge  ten-oared  barge  drew 
alongside  the  Empress.  The  great  banner  of 
the  Chinese  Dragon,  streaming  above  the 
brilliant  pennants  of  the  barge,  greeted  the 
flag  of  the  New  People. 

Heading  a  gorgeous  procession,  he 
came  aboard  wearing  a  purple  silk  spencer 
lined  with  costly  fur  to  shield  him  from  the 
chill  of  the  river.  Underneath  it  he  wore 
a  robe  of  gaily  embroidered  blue  crepe 
trimmed  with  glossy  sea  otter  fur— perhaps 
part  of  the  cargo  the  crew  of  Captain  Cook 
brought  from  the  Alaskan  coast.  He  strode 
in  yellow  leggings. 

Shaw  and  Randall  had  rehearsed  their 
greetings,  and  the  linguist  loaned  them  by 
Pinqua  was  at  their  side. 

“Hail,  hail!”  they  cried.  “Does  the  hon¬ 
orable  great  man  enjoy  happiness?  May 
nothing  becloud  your  family’s  majesty. 
How  many  worthy  young  gentlemen  (sons) 
have  you?” 

From  the  pleased  Hoppo  came  a  stream 
of  gracious  ejaculations,  ending  with  “How 
may  I  presume  to  receive  your  honorable 
reception?  Are  the  personages  in  the  new 
ship  well?” 

These  salutations  exchanged,  the  high 
customs  official  got  down  to  business.  His 
attendants,  scattering,  ran  a  measuring 
tape  from  stern  to  stem,  and  took  the  ship’s 
breadth  amidships. 

The  partners  hid  their  concern  as  fee 
after  fee  were  added  to  the  original 
measurement.  One  hundred  percent  more 
for  “cumsha”;  fifty  percent  more  for  the 
Hoppo;  ten  percent  to  the  Superintendent 
of  the  Treasury;  ten  percent  to  cover  trans¬ 
port  of  duty  to  Peking  and  weighing  in 
Government  scales;  seven  percent  to  cover 
differences  in  weights  between  Peking  and 
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Canton  — a  grand  sum  of  well  over  $3000. 

Pinqua  having  guaranteed  payment  of 
this  sum,  the  Hoppo  permitted  the  crew 
to  open  the  cargoes  and  begin  to  discharge 
the  cargo  into  the  sampans  that  would 
carry  it  to  the  hong. 

Down  into  the  cabin  for  refreshments 
went  the  Hoppo  and  the  victims,  the  sage 
Pinqua  and  his  servants  having  suggested 
the  delicacies  the  port  official  would  relish. 
For  all  the  feasting,  however,  it  could  be 
detected  that  the  mandarin  was  unsatished. 
Seeing  what  was  expected.  Captain  Green 
brought  forth  a  Salem  ship’s  clock.  The 
delighted  official  stowed  the  gift  up  a 
capacious  sleeve  and  departed  majestically. 

British  East  India  Company  officials  sta¬ 
tioned  at  Canton  faced  a  new  problem  in 
trade  diplomacy  when  the  Empress  of  China 
arrived. 

They  did  not  expect  formidable  compe¬ 
tition  from  the  Yankees.  The  Company 
had  powerfully  intrenched  itself  in  the 
important  ports  of  the  Far  East. 

They  hoped  that  Supercargo  Shaw,  who 
was  strangely  stiff  for  a  supposedly  liberal 
Bostonian,  had  studied  the  ancient  and 
honorable  history  of  their  company. 

Shaw  had  studied  it  and,  desiring  success 
for  Americans  in  the  Far  East,  was  hoping 
that  it  was  ancient  and  honorable  enough 
to  be  weakened. 

On  December  28,  1784,  the  last  chest  of 
tea  was  lifted  aboard  the  Empress  of  China, 
and  the  courtesies  of  departure  attended. 
Visiting  Pinqua,  they  drank  tea  and  ex¬ 
changed  felicitations. 

Then  came  the  obtaining  of  the  clear¬ 
ance  document,  called  “Grand  Chop.” 
(So  many  things  were  called  “Chop”  in 
China!)  It  warned  all  Chinese  officials  that 
the  Empress  had  paid  all  duties,  and  that 


should  bad  winds  and  water  drive  her 
ashore  in  a  Chinese  province  beyond  the 
limits  of  Canton  trading,  she  must  be 
allowed  by  the  natives  to  continue  on  her 
voyage  without  delay  or  opposition. 

The  pilot  came  aboard;  the  topsails  were 
set;  a  chantey  went  up  from  the  crew  at 
the  windlass;  the  anchors  came  up  drip¬ 
ping  mud;  the  Chinese  pilot  took  the 
wheel;  the  Empress  went  down  the  river 
nosing  her  way  through  junks  and  sam¬ 
pans.  The  comprador,  sub-agent  of  Pin¬ 
qua,  returned  a  trifle  of  his  earnings  from 
the  business  of  the  ship  by  distributing 
“cumshas”:  to  the  officers  and  men,  he 
gave  presents  of  lichee  nuts,  oranges,  and 
jars  of  ginger. 

As  his  sampan  carried  him  away,  he 
paid  a  final,  spectacular  courtesy,  by  evok¬ 
ing  the  gods  to  bless  the  voyage.  His  holy 
petition  was  in  the  shape  of  a  long  bamboo 
pole  with  a  big  bunch  of  firecrackers  at 
its  end;  setting  these  afire,  he  poked  the 
blazing,  crackling  end  towards  the  heavens, 
that  the  sleeping  gods  might  awake  to  note 
and  sanctify  the  departing  ship. 

A  profit  of  $30,727  was  made  on  the 
first  voyage  of  the  Empress  of  China  to 
Canton  — it  was  more  than  twenty-five  per¬ 
cent  on  the  capital  of  $120,000  employed. 
Randall,  in  the  Pallas,  had  teas  worth 
$50,000  aboard,  owned  mutually  with 
Shaw.  This  advertisement  appeared  in  the 
Independent  Journal,  New  York,  May  25, 
1785:  “India  goods,  imported  in  the  ship 
Empress  of  China,  from  Canton,  for  sale 
by  Constable,  Reeker  &  Co.,  consisting  of 
Teas  of  all  kinds.  Chinaware,  Silks,  Mus¬ 
lins,  and  Nankeens.” 
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Reading  two^ 


White  Sails  and  Black  Gold 


Although  the  matter  is  largely  forgotten  in  the  United 
States  and  seldom  mentioned  in  our  textbooks,  American 
merchants  participated  in  and  prohted  from  the  illegal 
smuggling  of  opium  from  Turkey  into  China.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  this  blemish  on  our  early  relations  has  not  been 
forgotten  in  modern  China,  where  school  children  are  fre¬ 
quently  reminded  of  this  and  other  examples  of  American 
and  European  exploitation,  abuse,  and  contemptuous  mis¬ 
treatment  of  a  peaceful  people.  What  to  Americans  is  a 
seemingly  minor  episode  in  the  contact  between  the  two 
nations  has,  in  fact,  greatly  influenced  the  traditional  and 
prevailing  attitudes  of  Chinese  towards  Americans  and 
towards  the  United  States  government. 

The  hrst  shipment  of  opium  was  brought  to  China  from 
India  by  Portuguese  merchants  in  the  early  I700’s. 
Within  a  few  years  a  small  but  prohtable  trade  developed, 
bringing  into  China  each  year  perhaps  200  chests  of  opium 
(each  chest  weighed  about  133  pounds).  By  1790,  trade 
averaged  at  least  4,000  chests  annually,  and  by  the 
mid- 1800’s  the  illegal  importation  of  opium  had  increased 
to  over  30,000  chests  per  year.  While  the  British  East  India 
Company  became  the  principal  carrier  of  the  narcotic, 
and  the  American  share  of  the  market  perhaps  never 
exceeded  one-tenth  of  total  opium  imports,  the  fact 
remains  that  American  opium  clippers,  built  at  Boston  and 
New  York  for  the  sole  purpose  of  opium  smuggling,  op¬ 
erated  freely  under  the  protection  of  the  American  flag. 
While  some  alarmed  Chinese  attempted  to  control  the 
smuggling,  others  took  bribes  and  cooperated  with  Ameri¬ 
can  traders  such  as  W.  C.  Hunter,  who  relates  in  this 
reading  his  personal  experiences  with  Cantonese  officials. 


t  William  C.  Hunter,  The  ‘Fan  Kwae’  at  Canton  Before  Treaty  Days,  1825-1844  (London:  Kegan  Paul,  Trench  & 
Co.,  1882). 
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We  owned  at  the  time  a  Boston  clipper 
schooner  called  the  ‘Rose,’  which,  in  1837, 
was  about  leaving  for  that  anchorage  with 
a  quantity  of  opium  sold  at  Canton  for 
delivery  there,  and  an  additional  number 
of  chests  to  try  the  market.  The  whole 
cargo  consisted  of  nearly  300  chests  of  the 
Canton  value  of  about  $300,000.  I  joined 
the  vessel  at  Capshuymun  from  Macao 
with  an  English  gentleman,  my  guest 
there,  whom  I  invited  to  accompany  me. 
The  ‘Rose’  was  soon  ready  for  sea;  we 
made  sail  and  started  with  a  moderate 
southwest  monsoon.  She  was  a  foretopsail 
schooner  of  about  150  tons  register,  with 
her  scuppers  within  two  feet  of  the  water. 
The  weather  proved  delightful,  the  wind 
steady,  and  the  sea  smooth.  We  kept  an  eye 
upon  the  barometer,  it  being  the  taiphoon 
season,  and  a  sharp  look-out  upon  the 
fleet  of  ‘fishing  boats’  which  covered  the 
water,  and  the  crews  of  which  were  peace¬ 
able  fishermen  or  cut-throat  pirates  ac¬ 
cording  to  circumstances. 

We  anchored  on  the  inside  of  the  island 
of  Namao  on  the  third  day,  close  by  two 
English  brigs,  the  ‘Omega’  and  ‘Governor 
Findlay.’  Inshore  of  us  were  riding  at 
anchor  two  men-of-war  junks,  with  much 
bunting  displayed;  one  bore  the  flag  of  a 
‘Foo-Tseang’  or  Commodore.  Knowing 
the  ‘formalities’  to  be  gone  through  with 
the  Mandarins,  we  expected  a  visit  from 
one,  and  until  it  was  made  no  Chinese  boat 
would  come  alongside,  nor  would  a  Junk, 
not  even  a  bumboat.  We  had  no  sooner 
furled  sails  and  made  everything  ship¬ 
shape,  when  ‘his  Excellency’  approached 
in  his  ‘gig,’  a  sort  of  scow^  as  broad  as  she 
was  long.  Besides  the  oarsmen,  there  were 
official  and  personal  attendants,  in  grass 

I.  A  large  flat-bottomed  boat. 


cloth  with  conical  rattan  hats  and  flowing 
red  silk  cord  surrounding  them  to  the 
brim.  He  himself  sat  majestically  in  an 
arm-chair  smoking  quietly.  A  large  em¬ 
broidered  silk  umbrella  was  held  over  his 
head,  while  servants  with  fans  protected 
him  from  the  attacks  of  flies  and  mosqui¬ 
toes.  He  was  received  at  the  gangway  by 
Captain  Forster.  His  manner  and  bearing 
were  easy  and  dignified.  When  cheroots 
and  a  glass  of  wine  had  been  offered,  the 
‘Commodore’  enquired  the  cause  of  our 
anchoring  at  Namao.  The  Shroff^  gave 
him  to  understand  that  the  vessel,  being  on 
her  way  from  Singapore  to  Canton,  had 
been  compelled,  through  contrary  winds 
and  currents,  to  run  for  Namao  to  replen¬ 
ish  her  wood  and  water.  Having  listened 
attentively,  the  great  man  said  that  ‘any 
supplies  might  be  obtained,  but  when  they 
were  on  board,  not  a  moment  must  be  lost 
in  sailing  for  Whampoa,  as  the  Great 
Emperor  did  not  permit  vessels  from  afar 
to  visit  any  other  port.’  He  then  gravely 
pulled  from  his  boot  a  long  red  document 
and  handed  it  to  his  secretary,  that  we 
might  be  informed  of  its  purport. 

It  was  as  follows:  — 

An  Imperial  Edict 

As  the  port  of  Canton  is  the  only  one  at  which 
outside  barbarians  are  allowed  to  trade,  on  no 
account  can  they  be  permitted  to  wander  about 
to  other  places  in  the  ‘Middle  Kingdom.’  The 
‘Son  of  Heaven,’  however,  whose  compassion 
is  as  boundless  as  the  ocean,  cannot  deny  to 
those  who  are  in  distress  from  want  of  food, 
through  adverse  seas  and  currents,  the  neces¬ 
sary  means  of  continuing  their  voyage.  When 
supplied  they  must  no  longer  loiter,  but  depart 
at  once.  Respect  this. 

Taou-Kwang,  17th  year,  6th  moon,  4th  sun. 

2.  Specialist  in  the  exchange  and  handling  of  silver  coins. 
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This  ‘Imperial  Edict’  having  been  replaced 
in  its  envelope  and  slipped  inside  ol  his 
boot  (for  service  on  the  chance  of  another 
foreign  vessel  ‘in  distress’),  his  Excellency 
arose  from  his  seat,  which  was  a  signal  for 
all  his  attendants  to  return  to  the  boat 
except  his  secretary.  The  two  were  then 
invited  to  the  cabin  to  refresh,  which  being 
done,  we  proceeded  to  business.  The 
Mandarin  opened  by  the  direct  questions, 
‘How  many  chests  have  you  on  board?  Are 
they  all  for  Namao?  Do  you  go  further  up 
the  coast?’  Intimating  at  the  same  time  that 
there  the  officers  were  uncommonly  strict, 
and  were  obliged  to  carry  out  the  will  of 
the  ‘Emperor  of  the  Universe,’  etc.;  but 
our  answers  were  equally  as  clear  and 
prompt,  that  the  vessel  was  not  going 
north  of  Namao,  that  her  cargo  consisted 
of  about  200  chests.  Then  came  the 
question  of  ‘Cumsha,’  and  that  was  settled 
on  the  good  old  Chinese  principle  of  ‘all 
same  custom.’  Everything  being  thus  com¬ 
fortably  arranged,  wine  drunk  and  cher¬ 
oots  smoked,  his  Excellency  said,  ‘Kaou- 
tsze’  (‘I  announce  my  departure’).  We 
escorted  him  to  the  side,  over  which  he 
clambered  with  the  aid  of  his  secretary; 
we  saw  him  safely  deposited  under  his 
brilliant  silken  canopy,  and  in  a  short 
time  rejoin  his  junk. 

Chinese  buyers  came  on  board  freely  the 
moment  they  saw  the  ‘official’  visit  had 
been  made,  and  in  a  surprisingly  short 
time  received  from  the  ‘Rose’  in  their  own 
boats  the  opium,  which  had  been  sold  at 
Canton,  and  there  paid  for,  deliverable 
at  this  anchorage.  It  was  a  good  illustration 
of  the  entire  conhdence  existing  between 
the  foreign  seller  in  his  Eactory  at  Canton 
and  the  Chinese  buyers,  and  of  a  transac¬ 
tion  for  a  breach  of  any  of  the  conditions 


of  which  there  existed  no  legal  redress  on 
one  side  or  the  other.  This  parcel,  whose 
value  was  $150,000,  had  been  already 
packed  in  bags,  marked  and  numbered  at 
Capshuymun.  The  Chinaman  who  held 
the  order  of  the  Canton  house  for  its 
delivery,  on  coming  on  board  unfolded  it 
from  a  cotton  handkerchief,  smoked  a  pipe 
or  two  and  drank  a  cup  of  tea  with  the 
Shroff  while  it  was  going  over  the  side,  then 
took  leave  of  us  with  the  usual  ‘Good  wind 
and  good  water,’  or,  ‘May  your  voyage  be 
prosperous!’  The  junks  had  anchored, 
mainsail  to  the  mast,  and  as  the  last  bag 
was  received  on  board  the  anchors  were 
at  the  bow  and  they  standing  to  the 
northward. 
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Reading  three^ 


"The  Way  of  Heaven  is  Fairness  to  All" 


Opium  is  a  juice  extracted  from  the  oily  seeds  produced  by 
the  flowers  of  the  Eurasian  Poppy.  Smoked  in  a  pipe  spe¬ 
cially  made  for  the  purpose,  the  morphine  and  codeine 
contained  in  opium  have  a  sleep-inducing,  dulling  effect 
on  the  user  and  are  poisonous  in  large  doses.  Opium 
causes  enslaving  addiction.  No  longer  able  to  pursue  a 
normal  life,  physically  weakened,  and  devoting  his  entire 
energies  to  acquiring  the  expensive  drug,  the  addict 
becomes  a  useless,  unproductive,  senseless  being.  This  was 
the  fate  of  countless  millions  of  Chinese.  While  accurate 
figures  are  not  available,  estimates  by  missionaries  of  the 
extent  of  opium  use  range  from  forty  to  fifty  percent  of 
the  male  population  to  as  high  as  eighty  percent  in  opium- 
producing  districts.  Although  many  Americans  became 
alarmed  at  these  figures,  most  were  either  pleased  with  the 
commercial  arrangements  or  feared  only  that  the  illegal 
trade  in  opium  might  jeopardize  legitimate  trade  by  caus¬ 
ing  the  Chinese  to  close  their  ports  to  American  vessels. 

Countless  Chinese  officials  accepted  bribes  and  collabo¬ 
rated  with  the  smugglers,  but  some,  like  Imperial  Commis¬ 
sioner  Lin  Tse-hsu,  the  author  of  the  following  reading, 
foresaw  disaster  as  more  and  more  Chinese  became 
addicted  to  the  destructive  narcotic.  In  an  attempt  to 
dissuade  foreign  merchants  from  continuing  their  smug¬ 
gling  operations,  Lin  composed  a  letter  to  be  distributed 
to  the  captains  of  vessels  in  the  Canton  harbor.  While 
there  is  considerable  doubt  that  the  letter  ever  reached 
those  for  whom  it  was  intended,  it  remains  as  an  impas¬ 
sioned  plea  for  reason  and  consideration. 


t  Arthur  Waley,  The  Opium  War  Through  Chinese  Eyes  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1958). 
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The  Way  of  Heaven  is  fairness  to  all;  it 
does  not  suffer  us  to  harm  others  in  order 
to  benefit  ourselves.  Men  are  alike  in  this 
all  the  world  over:  that  they  cherish  life 
and  hate  what  endangers  life.  Your  coun¬ 
try  lies  twenty  thousand  leagues  away;  but 
for  all  that  the  Way  of  Heaven  holds  good 
for  you  as  for  us,  and  your  instincts  are 
not  different  from  ours;  for  nowhere  are 
there  men  so  blind  as  not  to  distinguish 
between  what  brings  life  and  what  brings 
death,  between  what  brings  profit  and 
what  does  harm.'  Our  Heavenly  Court 
treats  all  within  the  Four  Seas  as  one  great 
family;  the  goodness  of  our  great  Emperor 
is  like  Heaven,  that  covers  all  things.  There 
is  no  region  so  wild  or  so  remote  that  he 
does  not  cherish  and  tend  it.  Ever  since 
the  port  of  Canton  was  first  opened,  trade 
has  flourished.  For  some  hundred  and 
twenty  or  thirty  years  the  natives  of  the 
place  have  enjoyed  peaceful  and  profitable 
relations  with  the  ships  that  come  from 
abroad.  Rhubarb,  tea,  silk  are  all  valuable 
products  of  ours,  without  which  foreigners 
could  not  live.  The  Heavenly  Court,  ex¬ 
tending  Its  benevolence  to  all  alike,  allows 
these  things  to  be  sold  and  carried  away 
across  the  sea,  not  grudging  them  even  to 
remote  domains,  its  bounty  matching  the 
bounty  of  Heaven  and  Earth. 

But  there  is  a  class  of  evil  foreigner  that 
makes  opium  and  brings  it  for  sale,  tempt¬ 
ing  fools  to  destroy  themselves,  merely 
in  order  to  reap  profit.  Formerly  the  num¬ 
ber  of  opium  smokers  was  small;  but  now 
the  vice  has  spread  far  and  wide  and  the 
poison  penetrated  deeper  and  deeper. 
If  there  are  some  foolish  people  who  yield 
to  this  craving  to  their  own  detriment,  it  is 

1.  William  Blake  said,  ‘Man  is  not  improved  by  the  hurt  of  another. 
Stales  arc  not  improved  at  the  expense  of  foreigners.’ 


they  who  have  brought  upon  themselves 
their  own  ruin,  and  in  a  country  so  popu¬ 
lous  and  flourishing,  we  can  well  do  with¬ 
out  them.  But  our  great,  unified  Manchu 
Empire  regards  itself  as  responsible  for 
the  habits  and  morals  of  its  subjects  and 
cannot  rest  content  to  see  any  of  them  be¬ 
come  victims  to  a  deadly  poison.  For  this 
reason  we  have  decided  to  inflict  very 
severe  penalties  on  opium  dealers  and 
opium  smokers,  in  order  to  put  a  stop 
for  ever  to  the  propagation  of  this  vice. 
It  appears  that  this  poisonous  article  is 
manufactured  by  certain  devilish  persons 
in  places  subject  to  your  rule.  It  is  not,  of 
course,  either  made  or  sold  at  your  bid¬ 
ding,  nor  do  all  the  countries  you  rule 
produce  it,  but  only  certain  of  them.  I  am 
told  that  in  your  own  country  opium  smok¬ 
ing  is  forbidden  under  severe  penalties. 
Tbis  means  that  you  are  aware  of  how 
harmful  it  is.  But  better  than  to  forbid  the 
smoking  of  it  would  be  to  forbid  the  sale 
of  it  and,  better  still,  to  forbid  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  it,  which  is  the  only  way  of  cleans¬ 
ing  the  contamination  at  its  source.  So  long 
as  you  do  not  take  it  yourselves,  but  con¬ 
tinue  to  make  it  and  tempt  the  people  of 
China  to  buy  it,  you  will  be  showing  your¬ 
selves  careful  of  your  own  lives,  but  care¬ 
less  of  the  lives  of  other  people,  indifferent 
in  your  greed  for  gain  to  the  harm  you  do 
to  others;  such  conduct  is  repugnant  to 
human  feeling  and  at  variance  with  the 
Way  of  Heaven.  Our  Heavenly  Court’s  re¬ 
sounding  might,  redoubtable  to  its  own 
subjects  and  foreigners  alike,  could  at  any 
moment  control  their  fate;  but  in  its  com¬ 
passion  and  generosity  it  makes  a  practice 
of  giving  due  warning  before  it  strikes. 
Your  Majesty  has  not  before  been  thus 
officially  notified,  and  you  may  plead  ig- 
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norance  of  the  severity  of  our  laws.  But  I 
now  give  my  assurance  that  we  mean  to  cut 
off  this  harmful  drug  for  ever.  What  it  is 
here  forbidden  to  consume,  your  depend¬ 
encies  must  be  forbidden  to  manufacture, 
and  what  has  already  been  manufactured 
Your  Majesty  must  immediately  search  out 
and  throw  it  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and 
never  again  allow  such  a  poison  to  exist  in 
Heaven  or  on  earth.  When  that  is  done,  not 
only  will  the  Chinese  be  rid  of  this  evil,  but 
your  people  too  will  be  safe.  For  so  long  as 
your  subjects  make  opium,  who  knows  but 
they  will  not  sooner  or  later  take  to  smok¬ 
ing  it;  so  that  an  embargo  on  the  making 
of  it  may  very  well  be  a  safeguard  for  them, 
too.  Both  nations  will  enjoy  the  blessing  of 
a  peaceful  existence,  yours  on  its  side  hav¬ 
ing  made  clear  its  sincerity  by  respectful 
obedience  to  our  commands.  You  will  be 
showing  that  you  understand  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  Heaven,  and  calamities  will  be  not 
sent  down  on  you  from  above;  you  will  be 
acting  in  accordance  with  decent  feeling, 
which  may  also  well  influence  the  course  of 
nature  in  your  favour. 

The  laws  against  the  consumption  of 
opium  are  now  so  strict  in  China  that  if  you 
continue  to  make  it,  you  will  find  that  no 
one  buys  it  and  no  more  fortunes  will  be 
made.  Rather  than  waste  your  efforts  on  a 
hopeless  endeavour,  would  it  not  be  better 
to  devise  some  other  form  of  trade?  All 
opium  discovered  in  China  is  being  cast 
into  burning  oil  and  destroyed.  Any  for¬ 
eign  ships  that  in  the  future  arrive  with 
opium  on  board,  will  be  set  fire  to,  and  any 
other  goods  that  they  are  carrying  will  in¬ 
evitably  be  burnt  along  with  the  opium. 
You  will  then  not  only  fail  to  make  any 
profit  out  of  us,  but  ruin  yourselves  into 
the  bargain.  Intending  to  harm  others,  you 


will  be  the  first  to  be  harmed.  Our  Heavenly 
Court  would  not  have  won  the  allegiance 
of  innumerable  lands  did  it  not  wield 
superhuman  power.  Do  not  say  you  have 
not  been  warned  in  time.  On  receiving  this. 
Your  Majesty  will  be  so  good  as  to  report 
to  me  immediately  on  the  steps  that  have 
been  taken  at  each  of  your  ports. 
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Reading  four^ 


A  Mission  of  Faith 


Appeals  to  reason  and  humanitarian  concerns  did  not  halt 
the  opium  trade,  and  the  Chinese  government  was  forced 
to  take  more  drastic  steps.  Early  in  1839,  the  Chinese  for¬ 
bade  foreign  traders  to  import  any  more  opium.  In  May, 
the  British  were  forced  to  surrender  20,000  chests  of 
opium  which  were  ordered  to  be  burned.  Incensed  by 
Chinese  interference  in  the  opium  trade,  on  November  3, 
1839,  the  British  opened  fire  on  the  Chinese  naval  fleet  in 
Canton,  thus  triggering  the  first  Anglo-Chinese  war,  the 
Opium  War.  Battles  raged  throughout  China  until  August, 
1842,  when,  threatened  by  the  British  capture  of  the  city 
of  Nanking,  the  Chinese  government  capitulated  and 
agreed  to  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Nanking.  4  he  Chinese 
were  forced  to  cede  Hong  Kong  to  the  British  and  pay  war 
indemnities.  Later,  on  July  3,  1844,  the  United  States 
government  moved  to  insure  its  share  of  Chinese  trade  by 
signing  its  first  treaty  with  China  at  Wanghia. 

The  Opium  War  humiliated  the  Chinese  for  it  under¬ 
scored  their  weaknesses  in  the  face  of  the  superior  military 
force  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  Emboldened 
now  by  the  ease  with  which  China  capitulated  and  acceded 
to  foreign  demands,  the  United  States,  England,  Erance 
and  Russia  began  to  push  for  further  concessions  from 
the  Chinese  government.  The  Chinese  government  was 
reluctant  to  give  in  and,  in  May,  1858,  British  and  Erench 
military  units  attacked  and  captured  the  Chinese  forts  at 
Taku.  Eearing  further  military  pressure  the  Chinese  once 
again  agreed  to  negotiate  and  sign  the  Tsientsin  Treaty 
with  the  four  powers  on  June  18,  1858. 

The  primary  reasons  for  continued  American  contact 
with  China  were  the  significant  profits  from  both  opium 


t  Records  of  the  General  Conference  of  the  Protestant  Missionaries  of  China  Held  at  Shanghai,  May  7-20, 1890  (Shanghai: 
American  Presbyterian  Mission  Press,  1890). 
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and  legitimate  trade.  A  third  and  ultimately  most  important 
impetus  in  the  relationship  between  the  two  countries  was 
the  zeal  of  American  missionaries  in  their  quest  for  the 
evangelization  of  Asia.  Protected  now  in  their  endeavors 
by  the  Tsientsin  Treaty,  missionaries  flung  themselves  into 
the  fight  to  save  Chinese  souls.  While  their  success  at 
making  Christians  of  the  Chinese  was  questionable,  the 
impact  of  the  missionaries  on  American  attitudes  was 
considerable.  In  seeking  funds  for  their  evangelical 
missions,  missionaries  awed  American  audiences  with 
impassioned  but  often  distorted  stories  about  their  life 
among  the  heathen  Chinese.  In  churches,  Sunday  schools, 
at  church  socials,  and  at  public  fund-raising  gatherings, 
Americans  in  the  1800’s  got  their  first  glimpse  of  China, 
which  became  the  basis  for  the  lasting  impressions  that 
still  affect  our  view  today.  The  missionary  view  of  China 
is  revealed  in  the  following  extracts  from  addresses  by 
American  missionaries  at  the  General  Conference  of  the 
Protestant  Missionaries  of  China  in  Shanghai  in  May,  1890. 


The  Changed  Aspect  of  China 

A  conflict  [of  ideas]  between  China  and  the 
West  however  much  to  be  regretted,  and, 
as  to  its  immediate  occasion,  to  be  deplored, 
was  an  inevitable  issue— not  of  the  will  of 
man  altogether,  but,  as  I  verily  believe,  of 
the  Providence  of  God.  Passing  over  then 
the  rights  or  the  wrongs,  the  justice  or  the 
injustice  involved  in  the  initial  incidents  of 
that  history  [the  Opium  War],  as  irrelevant 
to  our  subject  and  purpose,  we  come  now 
to  consider  the  changes  which  followed. 

The  occupation  of  the  Capital  by  the 
Allies  in  1860  and  the  Capitulation  which 
followed,  may  be  regarded  as  closing  the 
long  conflict  begun  in  1839;  while  the  en¬ 
gagements  China  was  compelled  to  enter 
into  at  that  time  with  regard  to  the  future, 
may  be  considered  as  the  beginning  of  a 
new  era,  not  alone  in  the  matter  of  the 
international  relations  so  lately  involved. 


but  also  in  her  own  immediate  history. 
Hitherto  “She  would  admit  no  opening  for 
learning  her  real  position  among  the  na¬ 
tions  of  the  world,”  but  blindly,  “mulishly,” 
as  Dr.  Williams  says,  “persisted  in  cherish¬ 
ing  her  ignorance,  her  isolation,  her  con¬ 
ceit  and  her  folly.”  Deaf  to  arguments  of 
reason  and  amenable  only  to  her  fears,  the 
ultima  ratio  was  hence  the  only  alternative. 
By  it  her  implied  postulate,  “without  force 
no  change,”  was  brought  home  to  her,— 
and  after  that  the  deluge. 

[The]  terms  were  severe,  and  at  the  time 
no  doubt  exceedingly  humiliating  to  China, 
but  they  were  welcomed  abroad,  by  Church 
and  State,  Commerce  and  Missions,  as 
opening  new  fields  for  their  enterprise  and 
still  greater  conquests  for  our  Christian 
civilization. 

The  immediate  and  most  obvious  effect 
of  the  opening  of  China  to  missions  in 
1860,  now  just  thirty  years  ago,  was  to 
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give  to  the  missionary  enterprise  a  fresh 
and  enlarged  impulse.  Later,  as  the  vast¬ 
ness  of  the  held,  the  numbers  and  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  people,  the  failure  of  their 
ancient  systems  and  the  urgent  need  of  the 
Gospel,  became  better  known,  that  im¬ 
pulse  was  greatly  augmented. 

Any  farmer  knows  the  relation  of  light 
to  the  seed  he  sows,  and  however  good  the 
soil,  would  never  think  of  sowing  till  the 
sky  had  been  opened  up,  else  why  not  sow 
in  the  woods  or  under  the  shadows  of  the 
great  trees  in  the  fertile  valleys.  And  just 
so  it  is  in  the  mission  held.  The  Sowers  of 
the  Word  cannot  expect  a  harvest  while 
the  shadows,  dark  and  deep,  still  cover  the 
held.  A  clearance  must  be  made;  the  light 
of  heaven  must  be  admitted.  In  the  one 
case  w'e  welcome  the  axe  as  an  instrument 
of  blessing,  and  nearest  the  axe  in  all 
great  mission  helds  cumbered  as  China  is, 
has  been  the  extra-territoriality  clause. 

The  conquest  of  this  country  in  1860 
may  be  likened  to  the  conquest  of  primeval 
America.  It  gave  us  access;  but  as  in  the 
one  case  the  luxuriant  wild  gi'owth  of  cen¬ 
turies  cumbered  the  earth  and  must  be 
removed  before  the  settlers  could  hnd  a 
home  and  congenial  surroundings,  so  here 
were  found  similar  conditions,  of  a  moral 
character,  the  elimination  of  which  was 
necessary  to  the  introduction  of  that  higher 
civilization  so  indispensable  to  the  best 
welfare  of  mankind.  And  as  in  the  one  case 
the  axe  became  the  pioneer  instrument  in 
the  possession  of  what  is  now  fast  becom¬ 
ing  the  greatest  nation  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  so  here  the  extra-territorial  clause 
is  being  made  the  pioneer  instrument  in 
the  overthrow  of  what  might  almost  be 
termed  the  primeval  obstructions  in  the 
way  of  China’s  future  development. 


That  China  is  learning,  and  learning 
widely,  if  not  always  wisely,  cannot  be 
questioned.  She  must  learn  and  learn 
vastly  more  than  has  ever  hitherto  entered 
into  her  curriculum,  before  she  is  quali- 
hed  up  to  the  measure  of  her  aspirations, 
or  can  meet  the  requirements  of  the  inter¬ 
national  comity. 

Rev.  Y.J.  Allen,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

(A.S.M.E.M.  Shanghai). 

The  Relations  of  Christian  Missions 
to  the  Foreign  Residents 

If  we  believe  that  Jesus  died  and  rose 
again  from  the  dead;  if  we  believe  that  on 
Him  alone,  as  Saviour  and  Advocate,  our 
hopes  for  the  eternal  w^orld  depend;  if  we 
believe  that  after  His  miraculous  Resur¬ 
rection  and  just  before  His  miraculous 
Ascension,  He  commanded  that  repent¬ 
ance  and  remission  of  sins  should  be 
preached  in  His  name  among  all  nations; 
if  we  recognize  the  duty  incumbent  on 
every  loyal  Christian,  loyally  to  carry  out 
these  commands,  then  not  Christian  mis¬ 
sionaries  alone,  but  every  Christian  soul 
on  heathen  or  Mohammedan  shores  cannot 
but  feel  the  thrill  of  interest  and  relation¬ 
ship  between  that  soul  and  the  work  of 
Christian  missionaries.  Is  Christ’s  Church 
militant  indeed  on  earth?  Are  we  all  bound 
to  hght  manfully  under  His  banner  against 
sin,  the  world  and  the  devil?  Has  the  Son 
of  Cod  indeed  gone  forth  to  war?  And  is 
our  lot  cast,  whether  missionaries  or  for¬ 
eign  residents,  in  this  advanced  post  in  an 
enemy’s  country,  where  a  special  assault 
is  being  delivered? 

We  are  aiming  to  raise  up  men  to  be 
leaders  of  others,  and  we  ought  to  do  our 
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best,  not  only  to  make  them  good  scholars, 
but  also  to  give  them  a  high  type  of  Chris¬ 
tian  character.  So  far  as  the  text  books  are 
concerned,  Chinese  teachers  may  teach 
very  well,  but  the  temperature  of  their 
Christian  life  is  not  high  enough  to  be  of 
any  great  service  in  stimulating  and  warm¬ 
ing  the  hearts  of  their  pupils.  Only  when 
the  Gospel  has  operated  on  the  Chinese 
character  for  a  generation  or  two,  and  has 
had  time  to  lift  it  to  a  higher  plane,  will 
they  be  htted  for  such  service  as  this. 

Ven.  Archdeacon  Moule  (C.M.S.,  Shanghai). 

The  Relation  of  Christian  Education  to 
the  Present  Condition  and  Needs  of  China 

Confucianism,  considered  as  a  system  of 
education,  has  failed  to  accomplish  the 
highest  ends  of  true  education.  Though 
“The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God, 
and  the  hrmanent  showeth  His  handi¬ 
work;”  though  “Day  unto  day  uttereth 
speech,  and  night  unto  night  showeth 
knowledge,”  it  [Confucianism]  has  had  no 
eyes  to  see  the  light  that  nature  was  every¬ 
where  pouring  forth,  and  no  ears  to  hear 
the  sounds  that  were  resounding  from 
earth  and  skies,  witnessing  to  the  power, 
and  wisdom,  and  goodness  of  God. 

And  now  Confucian  civilization  comes  in 
contact  with  a  higher  form  of  civilization, 
a  civilization  in  which  men  are  discovering 
many  of  the  wonderful  secrets  of  nature 
and  are  inquiring  into  the  meaning  of 
human  history;  a  civilization  in  which  men 
are  learning  to  employ  the  forces  of  nature 
as  their  servants,  and  to  search  out  the 
hidden  treasures  of  the  earth  for  their 
uses.  Western  civilization  has  fairly  set 
forth  on  its  career  of  universal  conquest. 


and  though  the  conflict  between  the  new 
and  the  old  is  but  just  beginning  in  China, 
the  ultimate  victory  of  the  new  over  the 
old  is  assured  in  advance.  A  new  China  is 
soon  to  be  born  out  of  the  old  China,  and 
the  higher  ideas  of  Western  civilization,  so 
far  as  they  are  only  intellectual  and  ma¬ 
terial  in  their  application,  such  as  those 
underlying  the  exact  sciences,  the  mechan¬ 
ical  arts  and  the  means  of  increasing 
comforts  and  luxuries,  are  certain  to  be 
accepted,  as  soon  as  their  benefits  are  gen¬ 
erally  comprehended. 

Christianity  has  set  a  new  standard  of 
moral  obligation  in  all  the  relations  of  life. 
It  has  given  a  new  urgency  to  duty.  It  has 
purified  men’s  thoughts  and  ennobled 
their  aspirations.  It  has  given  a  sacredness 
to  moral  obligation,  which  no  heathen 
civilization  has  ever  produced.  Confu¬ 
cianism  has,  indeed,  given  expression  to 
the  sentiment  that  “all  between  the  four 
seas  are  brethren,”  but  it  has  not  taught 
men  to  love  one  another  and  to  live  to¬ 
gether  like  brethren.  Christianity  has  not 
only  taught  the  brotherhood  of  man,  it  has 
given  vitality  to  this  teaching  by  resting  it 
upon  the  deeper  truth  of  the  fatherhood 
of  God.  If  men  are  bound  together  under 
a  common  condemnation,  they  are  also 
united  in  a  common  hope  of  salvation. 
Thus  Christianity  interpenetrates  all  moral 
conduct  with  religious  motives.  It  gives 
new  strength  to  those  that  seek  to  resist 
evil  and  to  order  the  life  in  harmony  with 
the  divine  standard  of  right.  China  has 
need  of  a  regenerated  moral  character, 
and  only  Christianity  can  accomplish  this 
work. 

Rev.  D.  Z.  Sheffield  (A.B.C.F.M.,  T’ungchow). 
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Reading  five^ 


Coolie  Cargoes 


Historically,  the  Chinese  have  never  been  a  migratory 
people;  yet,  in  the  1800’s  Chinese  in  large  numbers  left 
their  homes  for  other  lands,  some  for  the  United  States. 
They  left  for  many  reasons  — overcrowded  living  condi¬ 
tions,  drought,  flood,  plant  pests,  oppressive  taxes,  rebellion 
and  civil  war,  unemployment,  and  fear  of  starvation.  “John 
Chinaman,”  as  he  was  known  in  this  country,  first  appeared 
on  the  American  scene  about  the  time  that  gold  was  dis¬ 
covered  here.  The  great  majority  were  laborers,  adven¬ 
turous  young  men  who  had  little  if  any  education  and 
were  barely  able  to  read  even  their  own  language.  In 
America,  the  growth  of  the  railroads  and  of  such  industries 
as  grain  farming,  fruit  growing,  tideland  draining,  and 
mining  in  western  frontier  communities  created  a  scarcity 
of  labor  which  the  “coolie”  could  fill  cheaply  and  easily. 
American  steamship  companies  began  bringing  to  Cal¬ 
ifornia  cargoes  of  Chinese  who  were  willing  to  do  ku-li, 
“bitter  work,”  for  small  wages.  The  following  excerpts 
from  a  newspaper  article  which  appeared  in  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Daily  Alta  California  on  May  1 1,  1866,  described  the 
American  coolie  trade  and  the  conditions  under  which 
thousands  of  Chinese  traveled  from  their  home  to  the  land 
of  the  “Golden  Hills.” 


May  11,  1866 

From  time  to  time,  the  attention  of  the 
humane  and  enlightened  citizens  of  the 
civilized  world  has  been  called  to  the  hor¬ 
rors  and  infamies  of  the  accursed  traffic  in 
human  beings,  more  horrible  than  the 


African  slave  trade  in  the  days  of  its  great¬ 
est  activity,  and  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  and,  we  believe,  those  of 
England  and  France  also,  have  prohibited 
vessels  carrying  their  flags  engaging  in  it. 
The  work  has,  however,  been  only  checked, 
not  stopped,  and  as  it  is  now  carried  on 


Bancroft  Scraps,  Vol.  VI  (Berkeley:  Bancroft  Library,  University  of  California). 
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under  the  flags  of  several  third  and  fourth 
rate  European  and  American  powers,  its 
horrors  have  been  aggr  avated  rather  than 
lessened.  We  are  indebted  to  Captain 
Gustave  Gerlott,  who  has  recently  been  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  capacity  of  the  nominal  com¬ 
mander  of  a  vessel  engaged  in  the  inhuman 
traffic,  and  is  now  stopping  in  this  city,  for 
the  following  revelations,  showing  how  the 
work  is  carried  on. 

Who  Carry  On  the  Business 

To  begin,  the  vessels  engaged  in  the 
Coolie  trade  are  mainly  of  American  con¬ 
struction,  but  as  the  American  flag  is  not 
allowed  to  cover  such  a  trade,  the  capital¬ 
ists  engaged  in  the  business  are  compelled 
to  buy  the  vessels  and  transfer  them  to 
other  flags.  These  vessels  are  often  pur¬ 
chased  in  the  port  of  San  Francisco,  and 
fitted  out  at  our  wharves  for  the  trips  to 
and  from  the  Chinese  coast.  The  business 
is  mainly  in  the  hands  of  a  large  company, 
organized  under  the  laws  of  Peru,  and 
known  by  the  corporate  name  of  “Com- 
pania  Maritima  del  Peru.” 

How  the  Coolies  Are  Obtained 

The  laws  of  China  are  severe  against  the 
exportation  of  Coolies  as  such,  and  there 
is  but  a  single  Asiatic  port  at  which  vessels 
can  openly  load  with  human  chattels  for 
foreign  markets.  That  port  is  Macao,  which 
belongs  to  Portugal.  The  Coolies  are  ob¬ 
tained  at  Shanghai  and  Canton,  widely 
separated  points,  half  of  each  shipment,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  being  taken  from  each 
port,  for  reasons  which  will  be  seen  pres¬ 
ently.  Coolies  cannot  be  induced,  as  they 
could  in  former  years,  to  voluntarily  em¬ 
bark  for  foreign  countries  under  contract 


for  labor  for  a  term  of  years,  but  must  be 
obtained  by  fraud.  The  object  is  accom¬ 
plished  through  the  Chinaman’s  besetting 
and  unconquerable  weakness,  the  love  of 
gambling.  Large  hulks  are  moored  in  the 
harbors  of  the  ports  named,  and  fitted  up 
as  gambling  halls  on  the  most  extensive 
scale.  Runners  circulate  through  the  city 
to  draw  the  poor  and  unemployed  China¬ 
men  of  the  lowest  classes  on  board.  Once 
there,  they  see  crowds  gathering  around 
the  tables,  and  look  on  with  wonder  at  the 
vast  sums  — as  they  seem  to  these  poor 
people  — changing  hands  every  moment. 
A  capper  watches  John  intently,  and  when 
the  proper  time  has  arrived,  steps  up  to  him 
with  the  inquiry,  “Why  don’t  you  bet?”  “I 
have  no  money  or  I  would!”  is  the  answer. 
“Oh,  that  is  nothing  at  all:  I  will  stake  you, 
if  you  pay  me  back  four  times  if  you  win; 
if  you  lose,  though,  you  must  hire  as  a 
Coolie,  and  let  me  get  my  money  back.” 
John  is  only  too  glad  to  take  the  chances, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  is  in  possession  — for 
the  first  time  in  his  life  — of  five  or  six 
dollars  in  copper  cash.  He  plays  and  — 
banks  in  all  countries  are  made  to  win,  not 
lose.  He  is  penniless  again.  “Well,  come 
into  the  boat,  and  go  to  another  port,  there 
you  shall  have  another  chance!”  John  has 
pledged  his  word  and  he  goes  like  a  sheep 
to  the  slaughter  house.  In  due  time,  a 
cargo  of  Coolies  land  at  Macao.  They  are 
transferred  immediately  to  barracoons, 
guarded  by  Portuguese  soldiers,  the  out¬ 
side  of  which  they  never  see  until  they 
leave  the  port.  Here  they  are  called  on  to 
sign  articles  of  agreement  for  four,  six  or 
more  years  service,  at  $4  per  month,  the 
money  already  advanced,  passage,  etc.,  to 
be  deducted  from  the  amount.  An  induce¬ 
ment  is  offered  to  sign,  in  the  shape  of  say 
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$8,  cash  down,  in  addition  to  that  already 
received.  John  sees  his  fellows  gambling 
freely;  he  may  win  enough  to  buy  himself 
off:  he  takes  the  money,  and  signs  what¬ 
ever  he  is  told  to  sign.  He  is  allowed  to 
gamble  away  his  money,  or  invest  it  in 
opium,  which  is  sold  in  the  barracoons  by 
peddlers,  and  is  thus  kept  quiet  until  a 
vessel  is  ready  to  receive  him  and  some 
hundreds  of  others  — say  600  to  1,000,  all 
told. 

A  Cheaper  Plan 

This,  we  are  told,  is  the  usual  method  of 
obtaining  “volunteers”  for  coolie  immigra¬ 
tion,  but  sometimes  other  dodges  are  re¬ 
sorted  to.  For  instance:  A  Spanish  rene¬ 
gade,  who  was  known  in  San  Francisco 
under  the  name  of  “Manuel,”  in  1854,  used 
to  run  down  with  an  armed  lorcha^  along¬ 
side  the  Chinese  hshing  boats  which 
frequent  the  coast  — always  working  two 
together  to  prevent  accidents  and  resist 
attack  — and  call  the  fishermen  on  board  on 
pretence  of  buying  hsh.  Once  on  board, 
John  was  overpowered  and  tied,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  crew  in  the  boats  quickly 
overpowered.  The  boats  were  then  scuttled 
and  sunk,  and  their  disappearance  was 
credited  to  the  “pirates”  which  are  said  to 
abound  on  this  coast. 

The  Voyage 

John  has  never  read  of  the  horrors  of  “the 
middle  passage”  in  the  African  slave  trade; 
and  goes  quietly  enough  under  guard,  to 
the  vessel,  when  a  cargo  is  made  up.  The 
Commissioner  of  the  Port  comes  to  see  if 
all  is  on  the  square.  The  documents  are  all 

1 .  Portuguese  name  for  a  small  vessel  with  a  Western  hull  and  Chinese 
rigging. 


right,  there  are  no  women  — who  are  not 
allowed  to  be  exported  at  all-in  sight;  if 
any  are  there,  they  are  in  the  cabin  where 
no  one  would  look  for  Chinese  passengers, 
and  the  vessel  is  allowed  to  depart.  Now 
the  poor  wretches  begin  to  comprehend 
the  horror  of  their  situation,  and  to  take 
counsel  as  to  the  best  method  of  rising  on 
their  captors  and  escaping.  Only  a  small 
portion  of  the  coolies  are  allowed  on  deck 
at  a  time,  and  if  a  rising  is  attempted  a 
judicious  discharge  of  musketry  down  the 
partially  opened  hatchways  soon  quells  it, 
and  “order  reigns  in  Warsaw.” 

The  Market 

The  vessel  heads  for  Havana,  Callao,  or 
the  Chinchas,  and,  on  her  arrival,  from 
four-fifths  to  nine-tenths  of  the  cargo  is  in 
a  marketable  condition,  the  remainder  has 
gone  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  through  the 
ravages  of  disease,  contracted  in  the  con¬ 
fined  hold,  or  suicide.  The  vessel  now  in 
port,  to  whicl  we  have  alluded,  on  her  last 
trip,  landed  604  out  of  the  659  with  which 
she  cleared  at  Macao,  and  her  owners 
cleared  $85,000  on  the  single  trip,  after 
paying  all  expenses:  so  says  Captain 
Gerlott.  The  Coolies  are  worth  $350  per 
head  on  an  average.  If  he  lives  until  his 
time,  according  to  the  contract,  is  up,  he 
goes  to  the  proprietor  and  says,  “I  think 
I  have  served  the  full  term,  and  I  want  to 
go.”  If  he  is  used  up  and  worthless  he  is 
allowed  to  go  freely  — and  starve  by  the 
wayside,  having  no  means  to  carry  him 
home;  if  sound,  and  still  good  for  seven 
years  of  toil  beneath  the  burning  sun, 
the  answer  is,  “Six  years?  Why,  my  dear 
fellow,  you  have  only  been  here  six  months! 
Absurd!  You  are  crazy!  Go  hack  to  your 
work,  or  it  will  be  the  worse  for  you!” 
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Reading  six' 


"The  Gentle,  Inoffensive  Chinese" 


From  the  time  of  their  earliest  arrival  in  America,  Chinese 
immigrants  tended  to  isolate  themselves  in  compounds 
that  became  notoriously  crowded.  Unable  to  understand 
native  Americans  who  made  clear  their  hostility  to  the 
new  arrivals,  the  Chinese  kept  almost  entirely  to  themselves 
in  self-sufficient  communities  which  became  known  as 
“Chinatowns.”  Many  brave  and  enterprising  Chinese  ven¬ 
tured  out  alone  into  the  vast  unclaimed  lands  of  America’s 
West,  and,  determined  to  survive,  prospered  in  the  law¬ 
lessness  of  the  Wild  West. 

In  the  following  excerpt  from  his  work  Roughing  It,  Mark 
Twain  shares  with  us  his  impressions  of,  and  experiences 
with,  the  Chinese  immigrants  he  encountered  on  his  travels 
through  California  and  Nevada.  These  comments  reflect 
American  attitudes  towards  the  Chinese  and  particularly 
those  of  Mark  Twain,  who  once  said  of  them,  “I  am  not 
fond  of  Chinamen,  but  I  am  still  less  fond  of  seeing  them 
wronged  and  abused.”  Mark  Twain’s  observations  also 
reflect  the  growing  concern  of  Americans  over  the  in¬ 
creasing  influx  of  Chinese  immigrants. 


Of  course  there  was  a  large  Chinese  popu¬ 
lation  in  Virginia  [Virginia  City,  Nevada]  — 
it  is  the  case  with  every  town  and  city  on 
the  Pacific  coast.  They  are  a  harmless  race 
when  white  men  either  let  them  alone  or 
treat  them  no  worse  than  dogs;  in  fact, 
they  are  almost  entirely  harmless  anyhow, 
for  they  seldom  think  of  resenting  the 
vilest  insults  or  the  cruelest  injuries.  They 
are  quiet,  peaceable,  tractable,  free  from 


drunkenness,  and  they  are  as  industrious 
as  the  day  is  long.  A  disorderly  Chinaman 
is  rare,  and  a  lazy  one  does  not  exist.  So 
long  as  a  Chinaman  has  strength  to  use  his 
hands  he  needs  no  support  from  anybody; 
white  men  often  complain  of  want  of  work, 
but  a  Chinaman  offers  no  such  complaint; 
he  always  manages  to  find  something  to  do. 
He  is  a  great  convenience  to  everybody  — 
even  to  the  worst  class  of  white  men,  for  he 


t  Mark  Twain,  Roughing  It,  Vol.  II  (New  York:  Gabriel  Wells,  1922). 
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bears  the  most  of  their  sins,  suffering  fines 
for  their  petty  thefts,  imprisonment  for 
their  robberies,  and  death  for  their  mur¬ 
ders.  Any  white  man  can  swear  a  China¬ 
man’s  life  away  in  the  courts,  but  no  China¬ 
man  can  testify  against  a  white  man.  Ours 
is  the  “land  of  the  free’’  — nobody  denies 
that  — nobody  challenges  it.  (Maybe  it  is 
because  we  won’t  let  other  people  testify.) 
As  I  write,  news  comes  that  in  broad  day¬ 
light  in  San  Francisco,  some  boys  have 
stoned  an  inoffensive  Chinaman  to  death, 
and  that  although  a  large  crowd  witnessed 
the  shameful  deed,  no  one  interfered. 

There  are  seventy  thousand  (and  possi¬ 
bly  one  hundred  thousand)  Chinamen  on 
the  Pacific  coast.  There  were  about  a  thou¬ 
sand  in  Virginia.  They  were  penned  into  a 
“Chinese  quarter’’  — a  thing  which  they  do 
not  particularly  object  to,  as  they  are  fond 
of  herding  together.  Their  buildings  were 
of  wood;  usually  only  one  story  high,  and 
set  thickly  together  along  streets  scarcely 
wide  enough  for  a  wagon  to  pass  through. 
Their  quarter  was  a  little  removed  from 
the  rest  of  the  town.  The  chief  employment 
of  Chinamen  in  towns  is  to  wash  clothing. 
They  always  send  a  bill  pinned  to  the 
clothes.  It  is  mere  ceremony,  for  it  does 
not  enlighten  the  customer  much.  Their 
price  for  washing  was  $2.50  per  dozen  — 
rather  cheaper  than  white  people  could 
afford  to  wash  for  at  that  time.  A  very  com¬ 
mon  sign  on  the  Chinese  houses  was:  “See 
Yup,  Washer  and  Ironer”;  “Hong  Wo, 
Washer”;  “Sam  Sing  8c  Ah  Hop,  Washing.” 
The  house-servants,  cooks,  etc.,  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  Nevada,  were  chiefly  Chinamen. 
There  were  few  white  servants  and  no 
Chinawomen  so  employed.  Chinamen 
make  good  house-servants,  being  quick, 
obedient,  patient,  quick  to  learn,  and  tire¬ 


lessly  industrious.  They  do  not  need  to  be 
taught  a  thing  twice,  as  a  general  thing. 
They  are  imitative.  If  a  Chinaman  were  to 
see  his  master  break  up  a  center-table,  in 
a  passion,  and  kindle  a  fire  with  it,  that 
Chinaman  would  be  likely  to  resort  to  the 
furniture  for  fuel  forever  afterward. 

All  Chinamen  can  read,  write,  and  cipher 
with  easy  facility— pity  but  all  our  petted 
voters  could.  In  California  they  rent  little 
patches  of  ground  and  do  a  deal  of  garden¬ 
ing.  They  will  raise  surprising  crops  of 
vegetables  on  a  sand-pile.  They  waste 
nothing.  What  is  rubbish  to  a  Christian,  a 
Chinaman  carefully  preserves  and  makes 
useful  in  one  way  or  another.  He  gathers 
up  all  the  old  oyster  and  sardine  cans  that 
white  people  throw  away,  and  procures 
marketable  tin  and  solder  from  them  by 
melting.  He  gathers  up  old  bones  and 
turns  them  into  manure.  In  California  he 
gets  a  living  out  of  old  mining  claims  that 
white  men  have  abandoned  as  exhausted 
and  worthless  — and  then  the  officers  come 
down  on  him  once  a  month  with  an  ex¬ 
orbitant  swindle  to  which  the  legislature 
has  given  the  broad,  general  name  of 
“foreign”  mining  tax,  but  it  is  usually  in¬ 
flicted  on  no  foreigners  but  Chinamen. 
This  swindle  has  in  some  cases  been  re¬ 
peated  once  or  twice  on  the  same  victim  in 
the  course  of  the  same  month  — but  the 
public  treasury  was  not  additionally  en¬ 
riched  by  it,  probably. 

A  Chinaman  hardly  believes  he  could 
enjoy  the  hereafter  except  his  body  lay  in 
his  beloved  China;  also,  he  desires  to 
receive,  himself  ,  after  death,  that  worship 
with  which  he  has  honored  his  dead  that 
preceded  him.  Therefore,  if  he  visits  a 
foreign  country,  he  makes  arrangements 
to  have  his  bones  returned  to  China  in 
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case  he  dies;  if  he  hires  to  go  to  a  foreign 
country  on  a  labor  contract,  there  is  always 
a  stipulation  that  his  body  shall  be  taken 
back  to  China  if  he  dies;  if  the  government 
sells  a  gang  of  coolies  to  a  foreigner  for  the 
usual  hve-year  term,  it  is  specihed  in  the 
contract  that  their  bodies  shall  be  restored 
to  China  in  case  of  death.  On  the  Pacihc 
coast  the  Chinamen  all  belong  to  one  or 
another  of  several  great  companies  or 
organizations,  and  these  companies  keep 
track  of  their  members,  register  their 
names,  and  ship  their  bodies  home  when 
they  die.  The  See  Yup  Company  is  held  to 
be  the  largest  of  these.  The  Ning  Yeong 


Company  is  next,  and  numbers  eighteen 
thousand  members  on  the  coast.  Its  head¬ 
quarters  are  at  San  Francisco,  where  it  has 
a  costly  temple,  several  great  officers  (one 
of  whom  keeps  regal  state  in  seclusion  and 
cannot  be  approached  by  common  human¬ 
ity),  and  a  numerous  priesthood.  In  it  I 
was  shown  a  register  of  its  members,  with 
the  dead  and  the  date  of  their  shipment  to 
China  duly  marked.  Every  ship  that  sails 
from  San  Francisco  carries  away  a  heavy 
freight  of  Chinese  corpses  — or  did,  at 
least,  until  the  legislature,  with  an  ingen¬ 
ious  refinement  of  Christian  cruelty,  for¬ 
bade  the  shipments,  as  a  neat  underhanded 


Chinese  workers  helped  build  the  first  transcontinental  railroad  in  the  United  States.  They  are  shoum.  here 
filling  in  a  trestle  near  Colfax  in  1876. 
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way  of  deterring  Chinese  immigration. 
The  bill  was  offered,  whether  it  passed  or 
not.  It  is  my  impression  that  it  passed. 
There  was  another  bill  — it  became  a  law  — 
compelling  every  incoming  Chinaman  to 
be  vaccinated  on  the  wharf  and  pay  a  duly- 
appointed  quack  (no  decent  doctor  would 
dehle  himself  with  such  legalized  robbery) 
ten  dollars  for  it.  As  few  importers  of 
Chinese  would  want  to  go  to  an  expense 
like  that,  the  lawmakers  thought  this  would 
be  another  heavy  blow  to  Chinese  immi¬ 
gration. 

What  the  Chinese  quarter  of  Virginia 
was  like  — or,  indeed,  what  the  Chinese 
quarter  of  any  Pacihc  coast  town  was  and 
is  like  — may  be  gathered  from  this  item 
which  I  printed  in  the  Enterprise  while 
reporting  for  that  paper: 

CHINATOWN.  —  Accompanied  by  a  fellow- 
reporter,  we  made  a  trip  through  our  Chinese 
quarter  the  other  night.  The  Chinese  have 
built  their  portion  of  the  city  to  suit  them¬ 
selves;  and  as  they  keep  neither  carriages  nor 
wagons,  their  streets  are  not  wide  enough, 
as  a  general  thing,  to  admit  of  the  passage  of 
vehicles.  At  ten  o’clock  at  night  the  China¬ 
man  may  be  seen  in  all  his  glory.  In  every 
little  cooped-up,  dingy  cavern  of  a  hut,  faint 
with  the  odor  of  burning  Josh-lights  and  with 
nothing  to  see  the  gloom  by  save  the  sickly, 
guttering  tallow  candle,  were  two  or  three 
yellow,  long-tailed  vagabonds,  coiled  up  on  a 
sort  of  short  truckle-bed,  smoking  opium, 
motionless  and  with  their  lusterless  eyes 
turned  inward  from  excess  of  satisfaction  — 
or  rather  the  recent  smoker  looks  thus,  im¬ 
mediately  after  having  passed  the  pipe  to  his 
neighbor  — for  opium-smoking  is  a  comfort¬ 
less  operation,  and  requires  constant  atten¬ 
tion.  A  lamp  sits  on  the  bed,  the  length  of  the 
long  pipe-stem  from  the  smoker's  mouth;  he 
puts  a  pellet  of  opium  on  the  end  of  a  wire, 
sets  it  on  fire,  and  plasters  it  into  the  pipe 
much  as  a  Christian  would  fill  a  hole  with 


putty;  then  he  applies  the  bowl  to  the  lamp 
and  proceeds  to  smoke  —  and  the  stewing  and 
frying  of  the  drug  and  the  gurgling  of  the 
juices  in  the  stem  would  well-nigh  turn  the 
stomach  of  a  statue.  John  likes  it,  though;  it 
soothes  him;  he  takes  about  two  dozen  whiffs, 
and  then  rolls  over  to  dream.  Heaven  only 
knows  what,  for  we  could  not  imagine  by 
looking  at  the  soggy  creature.  Possibly  in  his 
visions  he  travels  far  away  from  the  gross 
world  and  his  regular  washing,  and  feasts  on 
succulent  rats  and  birds’-nests  in  Paradise. 

Mr.  Ah  Sing  keeps  a  general  grocery  and 
provision  store  at  No.  13  Wang  Street.  He 
lavished  his  hospitality  upon  our  party  in  the 
friendliest  way.  He  had  various  kinds  of 
colored  and  colorless  wines  and  brandies, 
with  unpronounceable  names,  imported  from 
China  in  little  crockery  Jugs,  and  which  he 
offered  to  us  in  dainty  little  miniature  wash¬ 
basins  of  porcelain. 

We  found  Mr.  Hong  Wo,  No.  37  Chow- 
chow  Street,  making  up  a  lottery  scheme  — in 
fact,  we  found  a  dozen  others  occupied  in  the 
same  way  in  various  parts  of  the  quarter,  for 
about  every  third  Chinaman  runs  a  lottery, 
and  the  balance  of  the  tribe  “buck”  at  it. 

Mr.  See  Yup  keeps  a  fancy  store  on  Live 
Fox  Street.  He  sold  us  fans  of  white  feath¬ 
ers,  gorgeously  ornamented;  perfumery  that 
smelled  like  Limburger  cheese,  Chinese  pens, 
and  watch-charms  made  of  a  stone  unscratch- 
able  with  steel  instruments,  yet  polished  and 
tinted  like  the  inner  coat  of  a  sea-shell.  As 
tokens  of  his  esteem.  See  Yup  presented  the 
party  with  gaudy  plumes  made  of  gold  tinsel 
and  trimmed  with  peacocks’  feathers. 

We  ate  chow-chow  with  chop-sticks  in  the 
celestial  restaurants;  we  received  protecting 
Josh-lights  from  our  hosts  and  “dickered”  for 
a  pagan  god  or  two.  Finally,  we  were  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  genius  of  a  Chinese  book¬ 
keeper;  he  figured  up  his  accounts  on  a 
machine  like  a  gridiron  with  buttons  strung 
on  its  bars;  the  different  rows  represented 
units,  tens,  hundreds,  and  thousands.  He 
fingered  them  with  incredible  rapidity  — in 
fact,  he  pushed  them  from  place  to  place  as 
fast  as  a  musical  professor's  fingers  travel 
over  the  keys  of  a  piano. 
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Reading  seven^ 


'Xhinlc,  Chinks  Chinaman  .  . 


Chink,  Chink,  Chinaman,  sitting  on  a  rail. 

Along  comes  a  white  man  and  cuts  off  his  tail . . . 

While  American  humorists  played  with  the  Chinese  image 
and  school  children  chanted  unending  verses  about  his 
queue,  the  Chinese,  now  almost  wholly  a  stereotype, 
became  a  serious  concern  to  Americans,  as  a  real  fear  of 
the  “Yellow  Peril”  gripped  the  western  states  and  eventu¬ 
ally  spread  across  the  continent.  “Yellow  Peril”  was  the 
label  ascribed  to  the  alleged  danger  that  the  yellow  race 
might  become  predominant  over  the  white  race.  During 
the  decade  1870  to  1880,  the  Chinese  population  in  the 
United  States  increased  from  63,199  to  105,465,  and  in 
that  same  period  the  number  of  Chinese  in  San  Francisco 
nearly  doubled,  from  12,022  to  21,745.  Estimates  show 
that  the  Chinese  laborer  lived  on  eight  to  ten  dollars  a 
month  and  that  most  of  his  food  and  clothing  was  imported 
from  China.  The  reaction  to  the  increased  influx  of  Chinese 
immigrants  during  the  period  after  1860  is  illustrated  by 
an  article  which  appeared  in  the  Nevada  City  Transcript, 
entitled  “Speech  of  Mr.  Mooney,  at  the  Anti-Chinese  meet¬ 
ing  at  the  American  Theatre,  Wednesday,  March  6,  1867.” 


I  have  been  invited  here  to  give  my  opinion 
on  this  important  issue.  My  opinion  and 
my  voice  go  against  employing  Chinese 
labor  in  any  way  whatever.  I  raise  my  voice 
against  any  further  immigration  of  the 
(Tinese.  Every  dollar  given  for  Chinese 
labor  is  lost  forever  to  the  community. 
Every  dollar  given  for  white  labor  is  an 


investment  at  compound  interest  for  the 
community,  for  you  and  for  your  children. 
The  China  laborer  is  a  slave,  brought  here 
by  a  rich  owner.  His  food  is  sent  after  him 
in  the  shape  of  rice  and  tea.  He  picks  up  a 
bit  of  pork  or  fish,  or  steals  some  poultry 
here  to  mix  with  the  rice,  morning,  noon, 
and  night;  the  whole  of  which  costs  less 


Bancroft  Scraps,  Vol.  VI  (Berkeley:  Bancroft  Library,  University  of  California). 
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inan  twenty  cents  a  day.  The  balance  of 
Ins  earnings  is  sent  out  of  the  country.  He 
drains  off  $50,000  a  day.  The  white  laborer 
distributes  his  wages  with  the  giocer,  the 
butcher,  the  baker,  the  tailor,  the  shoe¬ 
maker,  and  the  owner  of  a  house.  He  buys 
a  piece  of  real  estate,  and  employs  more 
white  labor  to  improve  it.  The  China  la¬ 
borer  buys  no  real  estate,  improves  no 
property,  invests  no  money.  He  is  a  so¬ 
journer  only,  who  must  return  to  China 
sooner  or  later,  dead  or  alive. 

Already  Chinamen  are  taken  in  as  cooks, 
chambermen,  factory  hands,  stitchers  and 
tailors,  shoemakers  and  weavers,  laborers 
and  “handymen”  in  stores  and  workshops, 
d'hey  will  soon  learn  to  plaster,  carpenter, 
and  lay  bricks.  They  will  soon  be  used  in  the 
foundries,  and  displace  the  moulders  and 
furnace  men.  They  are  all  an  ingenious 
people,  skilled  in  letters  and  literature. 
Soon  they  will  be  used  as  drivers  of  the 
street  cars,  and  conductors  also,  and  black¬ 
smiths,  and  hostlers.  They  will  hire  houses 
through  the  city,  open  bakeries,  restaurants 
and  hotels,  and  have  Chinese  waiters  and 
cooks;  of  course  the\'  will.  We  shall  have 
the  splendid  hotel  of  Ching  Foo  erected 
on  the  site  of  the  old  Oriental;  and  we 
shall  have  the  fashionable  women  of  San 
Francisco  — those  of  the  heavy  w'aterfalls  — 
come  to  reside  in  the  “Ching  Foo  House!” 

(ihinamen  have  already  got  possession 
of  several  branches  of  trade.  They  do 
almost  all  the  washing  and  sewing  which 
should  belong  to  women.  They  are  masters 
of  the  sewing  machine  and  of  the  laundry. 
Fhey  have  got  exclusive  possession  of  the 
cigar  manufacture.  “Capitalists”  will  em¬ 
ploy  them,  in  order  to  compete  with 
“capitalists.” 

As  the  Chinaman  progresses,  the  white 


man  will  retire  before  him.  One  by  one, 
three  by  three,  men  from  each  of  the  living 
branches  of  California  employment  will 
go;  for,  although  they  may  excel  the  China¬ 
man  in  hnish,  they  cannot  undersell  him 
in  the  labor  market.  The  stampede  will 
hrst  begin  with  the  common  laborers  — 
then  with  the  skilled  mechanics;  then  the 
merchants  will  close  out  their  stores  and 
sell  off,  for  the  Chinese  will  deal  only  with 
their  own  merchants  — that  is,  with  their 
“owners.”  This  vast  and  fair  rich  country 
will  be  handed  over  to  the  Chinese  — will 
become  a  colony  of  the  Emperor  of  the 
Celestial  Empire.  They  shall  own  the  banks 
and  the  insurance  companies,  and  be  mas¬ 
ters  of  the  shipping,  the  commerce,  the 
merchandise,  and  the  manufactures,  and 
the  money  of  the  place;  and  you,  white 
men  and  women,  and  your  children’s  chil¬ 
dren  shall  come  to  the  luiure  Mandarins 
of  the  Pacific  coast  and  beg  tfiem,  in  the 
name  of  Charity,  some  employment  and 
relief.  And  why  is  all  this  calamity  to  over¬ 
take  us?  And  why  shall  we  permit  it?  It  is 
to  appease  “capitalists.”  Capitalists  tell  us 
they  must  have  cheaper  labor  in  order  to 
obtain  greater  returns  of  profit.  Capitalists 
tell  us  they  can  do  what  they  like  with  their 
own  and  employ  who  they  like. 

“The  Capitalists  of  California,”  who,  for¬ 
sooth,  must  have  Chinese  slaves!  Just  as 
the  early  settlers  in  Virginia  and  Maryland 
encouraged  the  slave  trade  in  their  day  to 
cheapen  and  humble  labor,  which,  as  you 
all  know,  has  brought  about  the  bloodiest 
murders  that  the  pen  of  human  history 
records.  To  cheapen  labor,  to  humble 
labor,  to  degrade  labor,  did  the  planters 
of  Virginia  and  the  ship-owners  of  New 
England  conspire  and  cooperate  to  bring 
over  cargoes  of  poor  Africans  — dragged 
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them  by  force  from  their  native  hills, 
and  sold  them  into  perpetual  bondage. 
That  vile,  inhuman  practice  continued 
for  a  century  and  a  half.  And  so  to  stop 
it,  to  suppress  and  abolish  it,  cost  the 
lives  of  a  million  of  the  finest  men  that 
ever  trod  upon  the  earth,  and  made 
widows  and  orphans  and  mendicants  of 
many  millions  of  helpless  creatures. 

It  is  said  that  our  railroads  cannot  be 
made  without  Chinamen.  Pray,  how  were 
the  railroads  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania 
and  the  Western  States  made,  and  by 
whom?  Were  they  not  made  by  white  men, 
whose  children  settled  the  country  through 
which  these  roads  penetrated  and  sub¬ 
sequently  supported  the  roads  as  mer¬ 
chants  and  as  travellers?  Cannot  the  white 
race  do  all  the  work  required  by  white 
men?  Yes.  Let  us  all  unite  — every  white 
man  of  every  creed  and  every  political  hue 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  all  the  way  up  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  Let  the  ladies  also  unite 
in  ladies’  clubs  against  coolie  slavery.  Send 
a  deputation  from  this  meeting  to  the 
Chinese  merchants,  intimating  our  warn¬ 
ing  to  them  against  bringing  over  any  more 
of  their  countrymen.  Second  —  Let  us  make 
a  vow  against  buying  vegetables,  fish,  or 
anything  else  from  Chinamen;  a  vow 
against  giving  them  any  clothes  to  wash; 
a  vow  against  employing  them  in  any  shape 
or  way;  a  vow  against  dealing  with  any 
establishment  that  employs  them,  or  any 
one  of  them;  a  vow  against  giving  our  vote 
to  any  public  officer,  from  Governor  to 
Constable,  who  refuses  to  join  in  our  op¬ 
position  to  Chinamen;  a  vow  to  adopt  every 
possible  means  to  discourage  Chinese  em¬ 
ployment;  and  a  vow  that  every  white  man 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  shall  enroll  in  this 
grand  organization,  and  resist  with  all  his 
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might  any  public  or  private  officer  who 
shall  endeavor,  openly  or  covertly,  to  sur¬ 
render  this  vast,  fertile  land  — the  richest 
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prize  of  the  Caucasian  family  — to  a  race  of 
serfs  whose  presence  is  a  nuisance,  a  pesti¬ 
lence,  a  calamity,  and  a  curse. 


These  drawings  appeared  in  a  humor  magazine  of 
the  late  1800's.  They  depict  what  would  happen  to 
the  Irish  in  New  York  if  the  Chinese  took  over. 
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Reading  eighth 


Expel  the  Foreign  Bandits 


Sentiments  like  those  of  Mr.  Mooney  in  Reading  seven 
became  more  and  more  prevalent  as  the  Chinese  popula¬ 
tion,  particularly  in  cities  on  the  West  Coast,  increased  rap¬ 
idly  throughout  the  1880’s  and  1890’s.  To  these  sentiments 
was  added  a  new  dimension  — hostility,  destruction  of  Chi¬ 
nese  property,  restrictive  municipal  and  state  laws,  and  anti- 
Chinese  agitation.  The  Supreme  Court  of  California  ex¬ 
tended  a  law  providing  that  “No  Black,  or  Mulatto  person 
or  Indian  shall  be  allowed  to  give  evidence  in  favor  of  or 
against  a  white  man”;  the  law  included  Orientals,  specifi¬ 
cally  Chinese.  Chief  Justice  Hugh  C.  Murray  defended  his 
decision  with  the  argument  that  “The  same  rule  that  would 
admit  them  to  testify,  would  admit  them  to  all  the  equal 
rights  of  citizenship,  and  we  might  soon  see  them  at  the 
polls,  in  the  jury  box,  upon  the  bench  and  in  our  legisla¬ 
tive  halls.”  Anti-coolie  clubs  increased  in  number.  Labor 
unions  distributed  pamphlets  containing  violent  racial 
myths  and  racist  labels,  and  advocated  anti-Oriental  agita¬ 
tion.  Almost  every  day,  California  newspapers  recorded 
individual  or  mob  attacks  on  Chinese.  The  new  constitu¬ 
tion  adopted  in  that  state  in  1879  included  a  section  pro¬ 
viding  that  “No  Chinese  shall  be  employed  by  the  State, 
county,  municipal,  or  other  public  work,  except  in  punish¬ 
ment  for  a  crime,”  and  another  denying  Chinese  the  right 
to  own  land.  What  had  been  a  socio-economic  problem  soon 
became  a  political  issue.  In  1882,  Congress  passed  an  Ex¬ 
clusion  Act,  suspending  Chinese  immigration.  Ten  years 
later,  it  was  followed  by  another,  more  strict  exclusion  law. 

The  Peking  government  was  naturally  outraged  by  the 
American  Exclusion  Acts,  a  breach  of  earlier  agreements 
between  the  two  nations,  and  incensed  over  the  acts  of 
violence  against  Chinese  in  America.  Penetration  of  China 


t  Ssu-yu  Teng  and  John  K.  Fairbank,  Chinas  Response  to  the  West  (Cambridge,  Mass.:  Harvard  University  Press, 
1954). 
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by  foreign  capitalism  and  alien  religions  had  aroused  feel¬ 
ings  of  resentment  and  hostility  toward  foreigners.  Grow¬ 
ing  anti-foreign  and  anti-Christian  feelings  finally  cul¬ 
minated  in  the  mob  hysteria  of  the  summer  of  1900,  when 
thousands  of  Chinese  struck  out  against  all  that  was  for¬ 
eign.  The  rebels  were  called  “Boxers,”  as  they  were 
members  of  an  anti-foreign  organization  who  practiced 
traditional  Chinese  posture  boxing,  which  was  supposed  to 
make  them  immune  to  weapons.  Burning  churches,  tear¬ 
ing  down  telegraph  lines,  uprooting  railroad  tracks,  the 
I-ho-ch’uan,  “Harmonious  Brotherhood  of  Boxers,”  mas¬ 
sacred  Christian  missionaries  and  Chinese  Christian 
converts.  While  the  I-ho-ch’uan  represented  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  Chinese  population,  anti-foreign  feelings 
were  widespread  throughout  the  country.  The  following 
Boxer  proclamations,  circulars  and  handbills  that  appeared 
during  the  period  April  to  August,  1900,  in  northern 
Chinese  villages,  are  examples  of  the  anti-foreign  senti¬ 
ments. 

A  Boxer  Notice 

The  Ma-lan  Village  in  the  Ch’i-chia  police 
magistrate’s  precinct  of  the  district  of 
Wan-[p’ing]  in  the  prefecture  of  Shun-t’ien, 

Peking,  on  the  occasion  of  piously  setting 
up  the  sacred  I-ho  Society,  makes  the  fol¬ 
lowing  declaration  of  instructions  and  strict 
advice  to  our  fellow  villagers  and  neigh¬ 
bors!  The  Catholics  since  the  Hsien-feng 
period  (1851-1861)  have  conspired  with 
foreigners,  have  caused  China  trouble, 
wasted  our  national  revenue,  broken  up 
our  monasteries,  destroyed  Buddhist  im¬ 
ages,  and  seized  our  people’s  graveyards. 

All  these  myriad  acts  of  evil  should  be 
bitterly  resented.  This  has  affected  people’s 
trees  and  plants  so  as  to  make  them  suffer 
from  the  catastrophes  of  locusts  and 
drought  almost  every  year.  Our  nation  is 
deprived  of  peace  and  our  people  of  secur¬ 
ity.  This  has  angered  the  Court  in  Heaven. 

Now  by  the  grace  of  the  great  deity  in 


Heaven,  all  the  spirits  have  descended  to 
set  up  an  altar  in  the  wall  in  order  to  teach 
our  young  men  their  magic  boxing  so  they 
can  support  the  Ch’ing  [dynasty],  extin¬ 
guish  the  foreigners,  and  enforce  right 
principles  on  behalf  of  Heaven.  When  we 
exert  our  energy  for  the  nation  in  order 
to  bring  peace  to  the  land,  when  we  help 
the  farmers  and  protect  our  villages,  this  is 
an  omen  that  prosperity  is  coming  after 
misfortune  has  reached  its  limit. 

Another  Boxer  Notice 

Attention:  all  people  in  markets  and  vil¬ 
lages  of  all  provinces  in  China  —  now,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  Catholics  and  Protestants 
have  vilified  our  gods  and  sages,  have  de¬ 
ceived  our  emperors  and  ministers  above, 
and  oppressed  the  Chinese  people  below, 
both  our  gods  and  our  people  are  angry  at 
them,  yet  we  have  to  keep  silent.  This 
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forces  us  to  practise  the  I-ho  magic  boxing 
so  as  to  protect  our  country,  expel  the 
foreign  bandits  and  kill  Christian  converts, 
in  order  to  save  our  people  from  miserable 
suffering.  After  this  notice  is  issued  to  in¬ 
struct  you  villagers,  no  matter  which  vil¬ 
lage  you  are  living  in,  if  there  are  Christian 
converts,  you  ought  to  get  rid  of  them 
quickly.  The  churches  which  belong  to 
them  should  be  unreservedly  burned  down. 


Everyone  who  intends  to  spare  someone, 
or  to  disobey  our  order  by  concealing 
Christian  converts,  will  be  punished  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  regulation  when  we  come 
to  his  place,  and  he  will  be  burned  to  death 
to  prevent  his  impeding  our  program.  We 
especially  do  not  want  to  punish  anyone  by 
death  without  warning  him  hrst.  We  can¬ 
not  bear  to  see  you  suffer  innocently.  Don’t 
disobey  this  special  notice! 


This  Chinese  engraving  shows  the  Boxers  driving  the  Westerners  out  of  China.  The  Boxers  were  members  of 
a  secret  Chinese  society  who  staged  a  bloody  uprising  in  1900  to  destroy  anything  foreign  in  China.  This 
rebellion  came  as  a  result  of  a  strong  movement  against  the  spread  of  Western  and  Japaiiese  influence. 
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Reading  nine" 


The  Open-Door  Policy  Reaffirmed 


China  suffered  a  humiliating  defeat  in  the  hrst  Sino- 
J apanese  War  of  1 894  to  1 895.  This  defeat,  followed  by  the 
successful  American  and  European  military  intervention 
in  the  siege  of  Peking,  laid  bare  to  the  world  the  extent  of 
Chinese  weakness  bef  ore  superior  military  power.  Demands 
for  high  war  indemnities,  strengthened  by  the  Western 
military  presence  in  China,  created  the  tragic  possibility  of 
the  entire  country  being  carved  up  as  the  European  nations 
began  their  scramble  for  concessions.  Russia,  Germany, 
Erance,  and  Japan  began  to  solidify  their  spheres  of  in¬ 
fluence  in  China.  Sensing  the  need  for  a  firm  China  policy, 
U.S.  Secretary  of  State  John  Hay  circulated  to  European 
and  Japanese  embassies  the  first  formal  declaration  of 
American  aims  in  China.  In  a  series  of  “Open-Door  Notes,” 
the  Secretary  stated  that  China  was  an  open  market  to  be 
shared  equally  by  the  four  powers  and  the  United  States. 

This  Open-Door  Policy  was  soon  to  be  threatened  by 
Japanese  aggression  in  Manchuria  throughout  the  1920’s, 
and  as  each  year  passed  it  became  clear  that  Japanese 
militarists  would  be  content  with  nothing  less  than  the 
conquest  of  China  and  all  of  southeast  Asia.  If  there  were 
any  doubts  of  Japanese  intent  in  Asia,  they  were  dispelled 
when  Premier  Tanaka  Giichi  announced  in  1927  his  “posi¬ 
tive  policy”  of  protecting  Japanese  interests  in  Manchuria 
and  China,  noting  that,  “In  order  to  conquer  the  world  we 
must  first  conquer  China.  .  .  .”  The  reaction  of  the  United 
States  to  this  statement  of  policy  and  to  the  resulting  acts 
of  Japanese  aggression  in  Manchuria  was  indicated  in  an 
announcement  made  by  Secretary  of  State  Henry  Stimson 
on  January  7,  1932.  The  announcement  expressed  Ameri¬ 
can  watchfulness  and  concern,  and  later  became  known 
as  the  Stimson  Doctrine. 


t  U.S.  Relations  with  China,  with  Special  Reference  to  the  Period  1944-1949  (Washington,  D.C.:  Government  Printing 
Office,  Department  of  State  Publication  3573,  Far  Eastern  Series  30,  August,  1949). 
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With  the  recent  military  operations  about 
Chinchow,  the  last  remaining  administra¬ 
tive  authority  of  the  Government  of  the 
Chinese  Republic  in  South  Manchuria,  as 
it  existed  prior  to  September  18th,  1931, 
has  been  destroyed.  The  American  Gov¬ 
ernment  continues  conhdent  that  the  work 
of  the  neutral  commission  recently  autho¬ 
rized  by  the  Council  of  the  League  of 
Nations  will  facilitate  an  ultimate  solution 
of  the  difficulties  now  existing  between 
China  and  Japan.  Butin  view  of  the  present 
situation  and  of  its  own  rights  and  obliga¬ 
tions  therein,  the  American  Government 
deems  it  to  be  its  duty  to  notify  both  the 
Imperial  Japanese  Government  and  the 
Government  of  the  Chinese  Republic  that 
it  cannot  admit  the  legality  of  any  situation 
de  facto  nor  does  it  intend  to  recognize  any 
treaty  or  agreement  entered  into  between 
those  Governments,  or  agents  thereof, 
which  may  impair  the  treaty  rights  of  the 
United  States  or  its  citizens  in  China,  in¬ 
cluding  those  which  relate  to  the  sover¬ 
eignty,  the  independence,  or  the  terri¬ 
torial  and  administrative  integrity  of  the 
Republic  of  China,  or  to  the  international 
policy  relative  to  China,  commonly  known 
as  the  open  door  policy;  and  that  it  does 
not  intend  to  recognize  any  situation,  treaty 
or  agreement  which  may  be  brought  about 
by  means  contrary  to  the  covenants  and 
obligations  of  the  Pact  of  Paris  of  August 
27,  1928,  to  which  Treaty  both  China  and 
Japan,  as  well  as  the  United  States,  are 
parties. 
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Reading  ten^ 


The  War  Within  a  War 


For  six  years  Japanese  armies  probed  and  penetrated 
Chinese  borders  until  July,  1937,  when,  without  an  official 
declaration  of  war,  Japanese  troops  attacked  and  seized 
Peking.  Meeting  no  resistance,  the  invading  armies  took 
city  after  city  in  the  opening  weeks  of  the  war,  sweeping 
deeper  and  deeper  into  China.  To  most  Americans  there 
was  just  one  war;  but  to  close  observers  there  was  another 
war,  a  hidden  conflict  between  Kuomintang  (Nationalist) 
and  Communist  factions.  From  1929  to  1936,  Chiang 
Kai-shek,  the  Nationalist  leader,  had  pursued  and  hunted 
down  the  Communists  in  what  he  called  “bandit  extermina¬ 
tion”  campaigns,  using  for  this  purpose  China’s  scarce 
military  resources,  which  should  have  been  directed  against 
the  Japanese.  The  Chiang  campaigns  were  interrupted 
when  he  was  kidnaped  by  a  group  of  his  generals  who 
demanded  that  he  end  his  exhausting  war  against  the  Com¬ 
munists  and  Join  with  them  against  the  Japanese.  Suspicion, 
mutual  resentment,  and  tensions  increased  until  the  un¬ 
easy  peace  was  punctuated  by  armed  clashes.  American 
journalists  Theodore  H.  White  and  Annalee  Jacoby  per¬ 
sonally  investigated  one  such  clash,  known  to  few  Ameri¬ 
cans,  but  essential  to  an  understanding  of  wartime  and 
postwar  relations  between  the  United  States  and  the 
“two  Chinas.” 


By  midsummer  of  1940  it  was  evident  that 
some  agreement  would  have  to  be  reached, 
or  Chinese  unity  would  be  shattered.  There 
were  any  number  of  general  problems. 
First  was  the  strict  demarcation  of  the 
original  civilian  Communist  area  in  north- 

t  Theodore  H.  White  and  Annalee  Jacoby,  Thunder  Out 
1946). 


ern  Shensi,  where  border  guards  of  both 
parties  fought  intermittently.  Second  was 
the  matter  of  supplies.  The  government 
had  promised  to  pay  and  supply  45,000 
troops  of  the  Communist  Eighth  Route 
Army;  it  had  been  willing  in  the  spring  of 

of  China  (New  York:  William  Sloane  Associates,  Inc., 
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’38  to  undertake  maintenance  of  15,000 
troops  under  the  name  of  the  New  Fourth 
Army,  but  both  pay  and  supplies  were 
slow  in  coming  and  were  guarded  with 
conditions.  The  government’s  commit¬ 
ments  were  good  on  paper,  but  in  fact  the 
Communists  were  hghting  on  their  own 
with  little  help  from  the  government. 
Third  — and  this  was  most  important  — the 
areas  in  which  the  government  and  Com¬ 
munist  armies  operated  against  the  Japa¬ 
nese  had  to  be  clearly  dehned  so  as  to 
reduce  clashes  to  a  minimum. 

A  general  agreement  in  the  summer  of 
1940  solved  both  the  demarcation  of  the 
Communist  northern  Shensi  area  and  the 
supply  problem.  The  key  to  the  agreement, 
however,  was  a  Communist  commitment  to 
remove  all  Eighth  Route  Army  troops  to 
the  northern  bank  of  the  Yellow  River  and 
New  Fourth  Army  troops  to  the  area  north 
of  the  Yangtze. 

At  the  end  of  1940  occurred  what  has 
ever  since  been  known  as  the  New  Fourth 
Army  Incident  — one  of  the  major  turn¬ 
ing  points  in  China’s  wartime  politics,  an 
emotional  symbol  that  still  evokes  sharp 
bitterness,  the  King  Charles’s  head  of  the 
Chinese  civil  war.  No  one  knows  precisely 
how  it  was  that  the  government  troops 
came  to  trap  and  massacre  the  headquar¬ 
ters  detachment  of  the  New  Fourth  Army 
in  the  hrst  week  of  January  1941.  The  best 
impartial  summation  that  can  be  made 
after  consulting  all  available  sources  is  this: 
The  bulk  of  the  New  Fourth  Army  had 
moved  north  across  the  Yangtze  by  the 
end  of  December.  There  remained  a  head¬ 
quarters  detachment,  including  most  of 
the  staff,  the  high  command,  and  some 
combat  troops  totaling  something  more 
than  5000  men.  They  had  been  ordered  to 


move  north,  and  the  government  hxed 
their  route;  the  Communists  claim  to  this 
day  that  it  would  have  taken  them  directly 
into  Japanese  garrisons  along  the  river 
bank.  They  pleaded  for  a  change  in  route, 
and  their  delegate  in  Chungking,  Gen¬ 
eral  Chou  En-lai,  saw  the  Generalissimo 
[Chiang  Kai-Shek].  The  Generalissimo, 
after  approving  a  change,  invited  Chou 
to  a  Christmas  dinner,  and  the  two  of  them 
drank  the  cup  of  peace  and  friendship;  all 
was  settled.  Then  suddenly  Communist 
headquarters  in  Yenan  snapped  a  radio  to 
their  Chungking  office;  the  New  Eourth 
Army  was  trapped  and  surrounded  by 
government  troops,  and  the  headquarters 
detachment  was  being  massacred.  Chou 
rushed  to  the  Generalissimo.  He  was  un¬ 
able  to  see  him  but  was  assured  that  all  was 
going  smoothly  and  that  orders  were  being 
issued  to  government  units  not  to  impede 
the  march  of  the  New  Fourth. 

Who  was  lying?  The  Communists 
claim  that  the  Generalissimo’s  henchmen 
launched  the  attack  without  his  knowledge 
and  that  when  the  attack  became  known, 
the  Generalissimo  lied  to  cover  it  up  and 
later  condoned  the  action.  The  Kuomin- 
tang  claims  that  the  New  Fourth  Army  had 
attacked  government  troops,  who  disci¬ 
plined  the  insurgents.  This  claim  blandly 
overlooks  the  fact  that  the  Gommunist 
unit  was  heavily  outnumbered  and  con¬ 
sisted  mostly  of  noncombat  staff  and  head¬ 
quarters  personnel. 

Chungking  buzzed  with  rumors  of  an 
open  breach,  of  an  all-out  civil  war.  When 
the  confusion  lifted,  it  was  learned  that 
the  entire  headquarters  of  the  New  Fourth 
Army  had  been  wiped  out,  its  chief  of 
staff  had  been  killed,  its  commander  was 
in  a  concentration  camp,  several  thousand 
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of  its  troops  were  dead  and  several  thou¬ 
sand  more  in  captivity.  The  incident  itself 
was  bad  enough,  but  the  victorious  govern¬ 
ment  troops  treated  their  captured  Com¬ 
munist  compatriots  with  Japanese  ruth¬ 
lessness.  Years  later  a  university  professor, 
not  a  Communist,  who  had  been  captured 
while  traveling  with  the  group,  told  a 
gruesome  tale  of  the  captivity.  He  said  the 
Communists  had  had  both  men  and  women 
on  their  staff,  the  women  serving  as  politi¬ 
cal  workers,  nurses,  and  staff  members. 
According  to  him,  government  troops 
raped  their  Communist  captives;  the  girls 
contracted  venereal  disease,  and  some 
committed  suicide.  The  captives  were  held 
near  the  scene  of  battle  for  a  year  and  a 
half  and  were  then  marched  400  miles 
overland  to  a  new  concentration  camp. 
Both  men  and  women  were  forced  to  haul 
the  baggage  of  government  troops;  when 


they  sickened,  they  were  beaten;  some 
were  shot,  and  others  were  buried  alive. 
By  the  time  the  professor  who  told  me  the 
tale  was  released,  only  300  prisoners  of  the 
several  thousand  captured  were  still  alive. 

The  New  Fourth  Army  Incident  drew  a 
line  of  emotional  hysteria  across  all  f  uture 
relations  of  government  and  Communists. 
All  negotiations  ceased.  Supplies  were  cut 
off  from  Communist  armies  everywhere. 
A  blockade  of  picked  government  troops 
was  thrown  about  the  Communist  civilian 
base  in  northern  Shensi  and  sealed  air¬ 
tight.  In  the  beginning  it  had  been  a  war 
of  all  China  against  the  Japanese;  now  it 
was  a  war  of  two  Chinas  — a  Communist 
China  and  a  Kuomintang  China  against 
the  Japanese;  and  there  was  a  subsidiary 
war  smoldering  simultaneously  with  these 
two  gi  eat  wars  —  a  war  between  Communist 
China  and  Kuomintang  China. 


During  the  Sino-J upanese  War,  thousands  oj  villages  and  towns  in  North  and  Central  China  were  periodically 
destroyed  by  the  Japanese  to  prevent  local  people  from  feeding  or  helping  Chinese  troops.  Homele.ss  Chinese  are 
shown  fleeing  the  city  of  Chunking  ajter  an  air  raid  by  the  Japanese. 
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Reading  eleven^ 


Death  in  the  Snow 


The  Japanese  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  on  December  7, 
1941,  brought  the  United  States  into  the  war  in  Asia. 
Suddenly,  Americans  and  Chinese  were  no  longer  distant 
parties  to  a  treaty,  but  allies  in  a  cause  which  found 
American  and  Chinese  soldiers  fighting  together  to  save 
China  and  to  divert  Japanese  military  power.  Thrust  into 
a  distant  and  strange  land,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
young  Americans  spent  a  part  of  their  lives  in  China.  Their 
impressions  of  the  first  encounters  with  Chinese  villagers, 
left  them  with  an  indelible  memory  of  things  Chinese. 
One  such  encounter  is  related  in  the  following  excerpt 
from  Theodore  H.  White’s  novel  The  Mountain  Road.  The 
scene  is  east  China  in  November,  1944.  A  demolition 
team,  led  by  U.S.  Army  Major  Philip  Baldwin,  is  moving 
Just  ahead  of  advanced  columns  of  Japanese  troops,  with 
orders  to  delay  the  advance  by  denying  bridges,  roads, 
and  airfields  to  the  enemy.  The  team  is  on  its  way  to 
Tushan,  the  site  of  a  large  ammunition  dump,  and  they 
have  stopped  for  the  night  at  the  village  of  Hochih. 


The  next  morning,  it  was  snowing.  Baldwin 
opened  his  eyes  in  the  murk  of  the  huge 
room  and  lay  there,  for  how  many  minutes 
he  could  not  tell,  his  muscles  aching  as 
he  turned  to  comfort  them,  unable  to  pry 
himself  out  of  the  snug  warmth  of  the 
bedroll.  Gradually,  as  he  stretched,  and 
brought  one  arm  out  of  the  roll,  then  the 
other,  and  opened  his  eyes,  he  came  awake, 
and  was  aware,  first,  that  several  of  them 


were  up  and  moving.  Then,  beyond  that, 
gradually,  his  ears  picked  up  a  strange, 
muffled  hush. 

Over  the  town,  the  snow  was  quietly 
falling  in  a  somber  white  morning  silence, 
muffling  the  faint  noises  of  the  crowded 
street,  padding  the  sound  of  every  move¬ 
ment.  It  was  a  dry  snow  and  must  have 
been  falling  half  the  night.  But  as  it  sifted 
down  the  street  in  the  wind,  it  left  the 


t  Theodore  H.  White,  The  Mountain  Road  (New  York:  William  Morrow  &  Co.,  Inc.,  1958). 
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hard-frozen  yellow  ruts  in  the  street  bare; 
it  caught  on  the  curl  of  the  tiles  in  little 
white  ridgelines,  designing  ripples  of  white 
against  the  clay-red  of  the  roofs.  The  town 
was  choked  as  far  through  the  snow-swirl 
as  he  could  see  — wheelbarrows,  old  rick¬ 
shaws,  a  bicycle,  pushwagons,  Chinese 
army  trucks,  all  tangled  and  snarled  in  the 
snow,  here  on  the  first  ledge  of  the  plateau. 
Some  Chinese  soldiers,  he  saw,  were  awake, 
working  on  a  truck.  As  they  stalked  about 
the  vehicle,  he  saw  their  legs  naked  in 
the  cold,  still  ulcered  with  summer  infec¬ 
tions,  their  bare  feet  in  straw  sandals 
sinking  into  the  powdery  snow,  and  he 
shivered.  He  sipped  the  coffee  he  had 
brought  with  him,  and  heard  the  door 
open,  then  close  behind  him.  Michaelson 
had  come  out  to  join  him. 

Michaelson  wanted  to  speak  to  him,  but 
was  waiting  for  him  to  speak  first.  He  was 
there,  Baldwin  knew,  to  get  the  day’s  plot 
but  Baldwin  did  not  bave  one  yet.  Yester¬ 
day  had  been  solid,  and  he  knew  he  had 
a  grip  on  the  unit,  on  the  situation,  on 
everything  now;  yesterday  had  been  good. 
It  had  taken  care  of  Vicinity  Hochih,  he 
thought.  Or  had  it?  And  there  remained 
the  Dumps  At  Tushan  which  were  now  a 
growingly-important  thing.  Should  he  go 
right  on  to  Tushan,  or  check  the  local 
command  and  find  what  more  could  be 
done  here?  He  knew  the  men  must  now  be 
rising  and  were  waiting  for  him  to  decide 
again  — to  prod  them  out  of  their  frozen 
weariness  on  the  way,  or  to  hold  them 
there.  Or  to  galvanize  them  with  release 
by  telling  them  the  job  was  done  and  they 
were  going  to  cut  and  run  for  it.  But 
where  were  the  Japanese?  Would  they  be 
following  on  a  snow  day  like  this?  Was  it 
snowing  all  over  the  highland?  Or  was  this 


a  trick  snow  flurry  in  a  mountain  pocket? 

“Good  morning,”  he  said  finally  to 
Michaelson  as  if  he  had  just  met  him  on  an 
early  morning  commuter’s  trip  into  town. 

“Morning,”  said  Michaelson.  “This  snow 
sure  messes  up  the  job.  I  never  knew  it 
snowed  in  China.” 

“We’re  two  thousand  feet  up  now,”  said 
Baldwin,  “and  it’s  November.” 

When  they  emerged  from  the  inn,  the 
town  had  long  since  begun  to  rustle  with 
the  sluggish  movements  of  morning.  From 
wherever  they  had  been  sleeping,  the 
refugees  had  begun  to  crawl  out  into  the 
open  street  — out  from  the  eaves,  out  from 
the  hovels,  out  from  under  trucks,  out 
from  under  the  arcades  and  quivering 
mat-sheds  that  leaned  against  the  adobe 
walls  of  the  houses. 

At  first,  Baldwin  was  not  aware  of  what 
he  was  seeing.  It  was  the  man  lying  across 
the  wheelbarrow  that  the  young  fellow  was 
pushing  who  first  struck  him  as  curious. 
The  man  was  dressed  in  rags  and  his 
knees  were  bare  halfway  up  the  thighs, 
and  he  lay  across  the  squealing,  screech¬ 
ing  wheelbarrow  face  down,  his  head,  with 
its  matted  hair,  jiggling  and  bobbing  to  the 
wheelbarrow’s  bumping.  As  the  wheel¬ 
barrow  drew  nearer,  the  jiggling  seemed 
stranger  until  it  became  obvious  that  it  was 
not  a  man,  but  a  body,  unstrung  and  dead. 
After  that,  as  they  walked,  Baldwin  looked 
more  closely  and  saw  there  were  many 
dead.  A  woman  lay  stiff  and  grotesquely 
flat  in  the  gutter  of  the  street,  her  lips  blue. 
The  snow  falling  on  her  face  was  melting 
so  that  her  cheeks  dripped,  but  the  snow 
remained  white  and  dry  on  her  eyes  so  that 
it  seemed  her  eyes  were  wadded  with 
cotton.  Another  woman,  making  the  first 
loud  sound  of  the  morning,  sat  on  a  straw 
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mat  with  a  bundle  swaddled  in  red  silk  that 
might  have  been  a  doll,  but  was  a  baby. 
The  baby  was  dead,  too,  and  the  woman 
was  keening,  her  face  reaching  for  the 
high  shrill  of  the  soprano-hysterical  and 
then  tumbling  down  through  the  octaves 
and  rising  again  in  a  trill.  The  sound  of 
madness  in  her  voice  hurried  them  past 
her  and  they  had  walked  beyond  her 
before  Baldwin  realized  he  should  have 
done  something  or,  at  least,  felt  sorry. 

They  were  all  going  to  die,  Baldwin 
slowly  realized,  all  of  them,  or  most  of 
them,  and  he  was  outside  it,  he  could  not 
feel  it  because  he  had  trucks,  food,  men, 
gasoline  back  there  at  the  inn  compound. 
He  noticed  a  man  with  a  child’s  sweater 
buttoned  around  his  head  like  a  shawl,  to 
keep  his  ears  from  freezing,  and  others 
had  towels,  or  undergarments,  or  fur 
wrapped  around  their  heads,  and  they 
moved,  when  they  did  move,  with  a  gentle 
stagger  through  the  street,  as  creatures 
in  a  herd  moved. 

Baldwin,  Kwan,  and  Collins  walked  al¬ 
most  on  tiptoe,  not  speaking  to  each  other, 
not  wanting  to  draw  attention  by  talking, 
knowing  they  were  here,  in  the  presence 
of  death,  intruding  on  last  intimacies 
which  they  should  not  be  seeing. 

“We’re  going  on  to  Tushan,’’  said  Bald¬ 
win,  “and  the  dumps.  There’s  no  point  in 
wrecking  this  town,  if  the  Chinese  want  to 
burn  it,  they’ll  have  to  do  it  themselves.” 

“I  always  hate  this  part  of  it,”  said  Collins, 
unhurriedly,  “pulling  out  and  leaving  them 
behind.  I  know  we  can’t  take  any  of  them 
with  us.  I  know.  But  this  morning,  those 
kids,  it  was  worse  than  anything  I’ve  seen 
all  summer.  It’s  like  giving  these  people 
over  to  death.  I  wonder  what  they  think  of 
when  they  see  us  go.” 


“I  know,”  said  Baldwin,  realizing  that 
it  was  because  of  the  people  in  the  street, 
not  because  he  was  tired,  that  he  did  not 
want  to  burn  it. 

“Say,”  said  Collins,  nudging  the  over¬ 
flowing  food  cartons  on  the  floor  with  his 
boot,  “are  we  going  to  load  these,  too?” 

“Why?”  asked  Baldwin. 

“I  was  just  thinking,”  said  Collins,  “we 
have  enough  rations  in  the  trucks  for  a 
week  or  more.  And  the  jokers  in  the  street 
are  starving.  We’ll  probably  dump  this 
stuff  on  the  way,  anyway.  How  about  dis¬ 
tributing  it  to  them  out  there?” 

Baldwin  suddenly  knew  that  Collins  was 
suggesting  expiation.  The  boy  shifted 
from  the  slick  to  the  soft,  from  the  shrewd 
to  the  emotional,  so  easily;  but  there  was 
a  quality  in  him  that  came  out  like  this. 
He  was  suggesting  expiation  for  the  people 
killed  at  the  blow,  for  the  old  man  left  at 
the  gap,  for  the  leper  at  Liuchow,  for  being 
well  fed  and  on  wheels  while  the  people 
they  had  seen  in  the  cold,  crowded  streets 
this  morning  would  remain  to  die.  The 
food  would  save  few,  there  was  so  little. 
But  it  might  save  one  or  two.  The  biscuits, 
and  butter  and  cereals  and  condensed  milk 
might  nourish  a  few  bellies  for  the  night, 
so  they  could  die  farther  up  the  road.  But 
not  on  his  conscience. 

“O.K.,”  he  said,  “but  don’t  waste  any 
time.” 

Awkwardly,  Collins  hoisted  one  carton 
on  his  shoulder  and  moved  out,  through 
the  door  that  opened  on  the  street.  Miller 
came  in  to  rouse  Lewis  on  the  k’ang.  Lewis 
rose,  motioned  to  his  bedroll,  which  Miller 
shouldered,  then  staggered  after  Miller  to 
the  trucks,  through  the  side  door  that 
opened  on  the  courtyard.  Collins  returned 
for  the  second  carton,  and  left,  and  the 
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room  was  empty  except  for  Baldwin  and 
Su-Piao. 

“Where  is  he  going  with  that?”  she  asked 
sharply. 

“We’re  leaving  it  for  the  refugees,”  said 
Baldwin,  knowing  she  would  approve,  and 
glad  that  Collins  had  suggested  it. 

Instead,  her  face  frowned,  and  she  said 
sharply: 

“Oh,  no!  Call  him  back.” 

The  alarm  in  her  voice  startled  him. 

“Why?”  he  asked. 

“It’s  dangerous,”  she  said.  “Oh  don’t!” 

He  realized  as  soon  as  she  spoke  that 
there  was  danger.  But  everything  was  dan¬ 
gerous.  It  was  a  kindness  that  Collins  was 
trying  to  do;  he  wished  Collins  were  here 
to  explain  it,  he  could  not  say  the  words  of 
kindness  the  way  Collins  might. 

“What’s  dangerous?”  he  said  in  a  cold 
voice,  his  face  hardening.  “Giving  food 
away?  We  can’t  eat  it.”  He  groped  and 
came  up  with  a  thought.  “You  were  talking 
about  Kwan-Yin  last  night.  Mercy.  We  can 
burn  the  town,  or  leave  them  food.  It’s  all 
the  same.  But  I  want  to  leave  them  food.” 

She  angered  him.  She  was  Chinese,  these 
were  her  people.  She  should  approve;  but 
she  said,  “Refugees  are  dangerous.  You 
don’t  understand  China.  They’re  starving. 
If  we  leave  the  food  in  here,  they  can  loot 
the  place  as  soon  as  we’ve  gone.  Oh,  please, 
stop  him!” 

Outside,  muffled  by  the  door,  he  heard  a 
sudden  noise  rise,  a  murmur  and  growling, 
punctuated  by  yells,  then  shrieking  and  a 
howling.  Baldwin  rushed  to  the  side  door 
and  looked  at  the  courtyard.  The  Ameri¬ 
cans  were  there,  he  noticed,  standing 
alertly,  listening  to  the  tumult  beyond  the 
barred  gates  of  the  inn. 

“Where’s  Collins?”  yelled  Baldwin. 


“Ain’t  he  in  there  with  you?”  asked  Ballo. 

“Where  is  he?” 

Outside,  the  din  and  shouting  grew. 

Baldwin  unslung  the  carbine  from  his 
shoulder,  snapped  the  safety. 

“Get  your  carbines,”  he  shouted.  “Open 
those  gates.” 

As  the  timbered  gates  swung  slowly  in¬ 
wards,  parting  to  show  what  lay  outdoors, 
it  was  as  if  a  curtain  rose  on  a  stage.  In  the 
foreground,  a  mass  of  bodies  squirmed  and 
twisted  in  a  tangle  of  forms  out  of  which 
legs  kicked  away  in  the  air,  arms  rose  and 
fell,  shoulders  thrust  up  and  crumpled 
again  under  more  bodies  that  flung  them¬ 
selves  on  top  of  the  growing  mound.  From 
out  of  the  pile,  a  little  boy  was  running 
away,  dancing,  holding  a  can  of  butter  in 
his  hand.  A  man  shot  out  a  claw,  snatched 
the  butter  from  him  and  ran  off  down  the 
street  faster  than  the  boy  could  chase.  On 
top  of  the  pile  now,  a  woman  in  a  smeared 
pink  dressing  gown  stamped  with  her  heels 
in  the  small  of  someone  else’s  back,  trying 
to  dig  down  through  the  mass  of  bodies  to 
the  cartons  that  lay  underneath.  From 
down  the  street  came  others,  the  fast-of- 
foot  running,  the  slow  and  tired  hobbling. 
Food! 

Baldwin  leveled  the  carbine  over  their 
heads  and  fired  into  the  air.  Michaelson 
and  Prince  were  beside  him  and  he  was 
ordering,  “Over  their  heads,  over  their 
heads,  into  the  air,  Collins  is  underneath, 
over  their  heads.”  And  they  were  volleying. 
A  shriek  sliced  through  the  growling  of 
voices  and  Baldwin  heard  Michaelson 
grunting,  “Winged  one!”  Then,  dissolving, 
the  tangle  began  to  unsnarl  itself,  the  edges 
unraveling,  the  animals  becoming  people, 
standing  up,  running  away,  leaving  a  space 
of  snow  and  mud,  littered  with  torn  card- 
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board,  packages,  tins  and  strewn  food. 

And  in  the  blank  and  littered  filth  of 
gray  and  white,  lay  Collins.  Collins  did 
not  move.  In  one  outstretched  hand  a 
can  slowly  dropped  from  his  fingers  and 
Baldwin  saw  it  was  a  can  of  sardines. 
Baldwin  stared  at  the  body,  his  stunned 
mind  slowly  grasping  that  the  neck  of  the 
boy  twisted  awkwardly  from  his  shoulders 
and  the  round  of  his  head  seemed  oddly 
shaped. 

“Cover  me,”  he  said  hoarsely  to  Michael- 
son,  and  walked  across  the  snow,  and 
stooped.  There  was  a  rock  beside  the  head, 
and  the  light-brown  hair  was  matted  with 
blood,  and  the  rock  with  which  the  head 
had  been  bashed  in  was  covered  with 
blood,  too.  Baldwin  w'anted  to  touch  the 
head,  to  smooth  the  wound;  he  noticed 
that  Collins’  cheeks  were  shaved,  the  only 
man  who  shaved,  he  wanted  to  touch  them, 
too.  But  he  could  not,  it  was  over.  Like  that. 

Through  the  quivering  of  rage  in  his 
body,  through  the  fear,  through  the  numb¬ 
ness  as  he  tried  to  absorb  what  was  happen¬ 
ing,  as  his  mind  spun,  Baldwin  found 
himself  trying  to  reason  with  the  hate  that 
rose  in  him.  It  was  because  they  were 
hungry.  It  was  because  Collins  was  at  the 
bottom.  It  wasn’t  because  Collins  was 
American.  Whoever  held  the  rock  and  was 
hammering  his  way  through  other  Chinese 
to  the  food  had  not  meant  to  kill  an  Amer¬ 
ican  because  he  was  American.  He  had 
only  meant  to  eat,  even  if  it  meant  killing. 
But  trying  to  be  fair  made  no  difference. 
They  had  killed  Collins  because  they  were 
beasts.  He  hated  them  because  he  had  not 
been  able  to  keep  the  vital,  fragile  distance 
between  his  men  and  the  refugees,  because 
you  could  not  be  kind  to  them. 

He  walked  back  to  the  courtyard  gates, 


very  slowly,  not  wanting  to  scuttle  back  in 
the  sight  of  the  mob  or  of  his  men.  Michael- 
son  and  Prince  were  still  there,  facing  out 
with  their  guns,  covering  him;  behind  on 
the  jeep’s  hood,  stood  Ballo  with  his  gun. 

“I  want  to  bring  him  in,”  said  Baldwin. 
“Niergaard  and  Miller,  get  out  there  and 
carry  him  in.  We’re  covering.” 

Baldwin  walked  out  with  Niergaard  and 
Miller  as  they  lifted  the  body  and  brought 
it  back  to  the  courtyard.  And  as  he  walked 
back,  he  became  aware  that  they  were  still 
there  behind  him,  hungry,  growling  and 
rumbling  to  get  back  at  the  food  which 
now,  as  the  cartons  had  ruptured,  lay 
strewn  in  the  snow. 

Su-Piao  knelt,  touching  Collins’  lips  with 
her  fingers,  lifted  the  wrist,  felt  for  the 
pulse,  stood  crouched  for  a  moment,  then 
shook  her  head. 

“Oh  the  frigging  Chinese,”  said  Miller 
almost  to  himself.  “Oh  the  bastards.” 

Kwan  spoke  softly  in  Chinese  and  Su- 
Piao  frowned. 

“What  did  he  say?”  asked  Baldwin,  hop¬ 
ing  that  some  magic  phrase  in  Chinese  had 
passed  between  them  that  could  erase  what 
had  Just  happened. 

“He  says,  let  us  go  now  quickly.  The 
shots  will  bring  some  of  the  soldiers  here. 
He  says  the  soldiers  have  guns  and  they 
are  as  hungry  as  the  refugees.  If  they  know 
we  have  food  here,  we  cannot  stop  them. 
If  we  shoot,  they  will  shoot  back.  He  says 
go  now  quickly.”  But  Baldwin  was  already 
moving  the  convoy  into  formation,  his 
orders  snapping  flatly,  efficiently,  coming 
off  the  top  of  his  mind  while  somewhere  the 
same  mind  groped  to  accept  what  had  hap¬ 
pened,  and  what  had  gone  wrong,  and  the 
ache  was  momentarily  pushed  down  under¬ 
neath,  the  ache  he  knew  would  return. 
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Reading  twelve^ 


Fallen  Heroes 


The  unconditional  surrender  of  the  Japanese  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  1945,  brought  an  end  to  the  fighting  between  China 
and  Japan,  but  signaled  the  resumption  of  the  war 
between  Chinese  and  Chinese.  Despite  efforts  by  the 
United  States  to  bring  the  two  factions  together  into  a 
working  coalition,  the  differences  between  Communists 
and  Nationalists  could  not  be  reconciled,  and  once  again 
China  became  submerged  in  civil  war.  War-weary  Ameri¬ 
cans  briefly  considered  the  possibility  of  intervening  in  the 
civil  war,  but  the  overwhelming  feeling  was  that  it  was 
time  to  bring  the  troops  home. 

When  reports  of  Kuomintang  failures  began  to  appear 
in  American  periodicals,  Americans  started  to  raise  serious 
questions  about  the  Nationalist  government  and  Chiang 
Kai-shek.  On  August  10,  1946,  President  Harry  S.  Truman 
wrote  to  the  Generalissimo  expressing  his  and  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people’s  concern  over  reports  of  corruption  and  re¬ 
pressive  measures  employed  by  the  Nationalists  to  eliminate 
dissent.  “In  the  United  States,”  the  President  warned, 
“there  now  exists  an  increasing  school  of  thought  which 
maintains  that  our  whole  policy  toward  China  must  be 
re-examined  in  the  light  of  spreading  strife,  and  notably 
by  evidence  of  the  increasing  trend  to  suppress  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  liberal  views  among  intellectuals  as  well  as 
freedom  of  the  press.  .  .  .  There  is  increasing  awareness 
that  the  hopes  of  the  people  of  China  are  being  thwarted 
by  militarists  and  a  small  group  of  political  reactionaries 
who  are  obstructing  the  advancement  of  the  general  good 
of  the  nation.  .  .  .”  Derk  Bodde,  a  Fulbright  Fellow  visiting 
in  China  in  September,  1948,  relates  in  the  following  read¬ 
ing  his  conversations  with  Chinese  liberals,  who  discussed 
with  him  how  Chinese  discontent  with  the  Nationalist 
regime  had  affected  the  American  image  in  China. 

t  Derk  Bodde,  Peking  Diary,  1948-1949,  A  Year  oj  Revolution  (New  York:  Henry  Schuman,  1950). 
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Ten  days  ago,  three  or  four  of  us  Ameri¬ 
cans  rode  out  to  Tsing-hua  University,  the 
famous  government  institution  which  lies 
six  miles  northwest  of  Peking.  There  we 
had  a  long  and  frank  conversation  with  a 
distinguished  group  of  Chinese  liberal 
professors.  In  the  course  of  it  one  of  my 
companions  said  in  essence; 

“Many  Americans,  including  govern¬ 
ment  officials,  wonder  why  Chinese  intel¬ 
lectuals  are  anti-American  and  pro-Russian. 
How  would  you  explain  this  situation?” 

There  was  moment  of  silence,  during 
which  the  Chinese  looked  expectantly  at 
one  of  their  number,  a  distinguished-look¬ 
ing  man  with  graying  hair  and  short- 
clipped  mustache  — a  former  member  of 
the  Kuomintang,  long  noted  as  one  of 
China’s  outstanding  liberal  thinkers.  His 
reply,  in  carefully  phrased  English,  ran 
something  like  this: 

“Most  Chinese  intellectuals  would  prefer 
not  to  bother  about  politics.  But  while  they 
have  heard  the  government  repeatedly 
proclaim  its  intention  of  bringing  democ¬ 
racy  and  honest  administration  to  China, 
they  have  seen  these  protestations  repeat¬ 
edly  flouted  in  actual  fact.  Indeed,  far 
from  improving,  the  government  becomes 
steadily  worse,  so  that  today  few  thinking 
people  hold  much  hope  for  its  reform.  At 
first,  most  of  us  supported  the  govern¬ 
ment,  recognizing  its  many  faults,  but 
hoping  it  would  reform.  Then  we  became 
increasingly  discouraged  with  reform  pros¬ 
pects,  but  saw  no  feasible  alternative. 
Though  the  present  government,  we  felt, 
was  bad,  what  might  take  its  place  would  be 
even  worse.  During  this  second  phase,  in¬ 
tellectuals  were  uncertain  and  bewildered. 
Then  came  the  present,  third  phase.  We 
have  become  so  completely  convinced  of 


the  hopelessness  of  the  existing  govern¬ 
ment  that  we  feel  the  sooner  it  is  removed 
the  better.  Since  the  Chinese  Communists 
are  obviously  the  only  force  capable  of 
making  this  change,  we  are  now  willing  to 
support  them  as  the  lesser  of  two  evils. 

“But  while  we  Chinese  have  thus  been 
forced  more  and  more  toward  the  left,  we 
have  seen  a  countermovement  at  work  in 
America.  At  one  time  it  apparently  wanted 
a  genuinely  progressive  government  in 
China.  During  the  past  two  or  three  years, 
however,  it  has  seemed  to  be  interested  less 
and  less  in  liberalism  and  more  and  more  in 
anything,  no  matter  how  reactionary,  that 
might  be  a  bulwark  between  it  and 
communism.  The  result  is  an  American 
government  which  talks  constantly  about 
democratic  rights  yet  continues  to  aid  a 
Chinese  government  increasingly  mindless 
of  these  rights.  That  is  why  we  Chinese 
have  become  anti-American  — we  are  not 
against  the  American  people  but  against 
the  American  government. 

“That  we  are  anti-American,  however, 
doesn’t  mean  we  are  pro-Russian.  The 
very  fact  that  Americans  automatically 
regard  anyone  who  opposes  their  policies 
as  pro-Russian  in  itself  indicates  the  preju¬ 
dice  with  which  they  view  the  whole 
Chinese  situation.  Normally  we  would 
prefer  America  to  Russia.  But  today  the 
Communists  are  China’s  only  hope.  Be¬ 
sides,  we  are  not  convinced,  as  are  Ameri¬ 
cans,  that  they  are  merely  tools  of  Russian 
communism.  After  all,  the  Chinese 
Communists  are  Chinese  as  well  as  Com¬ 
munist,  and  conditions  in  China  are 
different  from  those  in  Russia.  Therefore 
it  is  doubtful  if  communism  of  the  Russian 
type  can  be  successfully  transplanted 
to  China.” 
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Reading  thirteen^ 


China  Crosses  the  Yalu 


V-J  Day,  the  day  that  marked  Allied  victory  over  Japan  in 
World  War  II  (September  2,  1945),  also  meant  the  end  of 
Japanese  occupation  of,  and  puppet  rule  in,  Korea.  In 
accordance  with  earlier  agreements  between  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  Marshal  Stalin  of  the  Soviet 
Union  at  the  Cairo  and  Teheran  conferences,  Korea  was 
temporarily  divided  at  the  38th  parallel. 

Throughout  the  years  of  the  Chinese  civil  war  the  United 
States  State  Department  and  the  American  people  assumed 
a  wait-and-see  attitude  toward  the  Communist-Kuomintang 
struggle  for  power.  Finally,  on  January  5,  1950,  President 
Truman  announced  his  China  policy:  “The  United  States 
has  no  predatory  designs  on  Formosa  [Taiwan],  or  on  any 
other  Chinese  territory  .  .  .  and  will  not  pursue  a  course 
which  will  lead  to  involvement  in  the  civil  conflict  in  China. 
Similarly,  the  United  States  will  not  provide  military  aid 
or  advice  to  Chinese  forces  on  Formosa.” 

However,  when  Soviet  troops  moved  in  to  occupy  the 
northern  zone,  above  the  designated  parallel,  the  United 
States  regarded  this  occupation  as  an  act  of  aggression 
and  a  breach  of  peace.  Thereupon,  an  American  military 
government  was  established  in  South  Korea.  This  was  the 
situation  in  Korea  when  hostilities  began  in  June,  1950. 
On  November  3,  apprehensive  of  American  military  units 
moving  northward,  closer  and  closer  to  the  Chinese 
border,  Chinese  Communist  troops  crossed  the  Yalu  River 
separating  China  and  North  Korea.  They  were  thus  placed 
in  direct  confrontation  with  American  marines.  In  his 
news  conferences  of  November  16  and  30,  1950,  Presi¬ 
dent  Truman  explained  the  implications  of  this  new 
development. 


f  Public  Papers  of  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States:  Harry  S.  Truman,  1950  (Wa.shiiigton,  I).C.:  (ioveriiment 
Printing  Office,  1965). 
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President  Truman’s  News  Conference 
Of  November  16,  1950 

The  Security  Council  has  before  it  a  resolu¬ 
tion  concerning  the  grave  situation  caused 
by  the  Chinese  Communist  intervention  in 
Korea.  This  resolution,  introduced  by  the 
representatives  of  Cuba,  Ecuador,  France, 
Norway,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
United  States,  reaffirms  that  it  is  the  policy 
of  the  United  Nations  to  hold  the  Chinese 
frontier  inviolate,  to  protect  fully  legiti¬ 
mate  Korean  and  Chinese  interests  in 
the  frontier  zone,  and  to  withdraw  the 
United  Nations  forces  from  Korea  as  soon 
as  stability  has  been  restored  and  a  unihed, 
independent,  and  democratic  government 
established  throughout  Korea. 

The  United  Nations  forces  now  are  be¬ 
ing  attacked  from  the  safety  of  a  privileged 
sanctuary.  Planes  operating  from  bases  in 
China  cross  over  into  Korea  to  attack 
United  Nations  ground  and  air  forces,  and 
then  flee  back  across  the  border.  The 
Chinese  Communist  and  North  Korean 
Communist  forces  are  being  reinforced, 
supplied,  and  equipped  from  bases  behind 
the  safety  of  the  Sino-Korean  border. 

The  pretext  which  the  Chinese  Com¬ 
munists  advance  for  taking  offensive  action 
against  United  Nations  forces  in  Korea 
from  behind  the  protection  afforded  by 
the  Sino-Korean  border  is  their  professed 
belief  that  these  forces  intend  to  carry 
hostilities  across  the  frontier  into  Chinese 
territory. 

The  resolutions  and  every  other  action 
taken  by  the  United  Nations  demonstrates 
beyond  any  doubt  that  no  such  intention 
has  ever  been  entertained.  On  the  contrary, 
it  has  been  repeatedly  stated  that  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  United  Nations  to  localize 


the  conflict  and  to  withdraw  its  forces  from 
Korea  as  soon  as  the  situation  permits. 

Let  it  be  understood,  however,  that  the 
desire  for  peace,  in  order  to  be  effective, 
must  be  shared  by  all  concerned.  If  the 
Chinese  Communists  share  the  desire  of 
the  United  Nations  for  peace  and  security 
in  the  Far  East,  they  will  not  take  upon 
themselves  the  responsibility  for  obstruct¬ 
ing  the  objectives  of  the  United  Nations 
in  Korea. 


President  Truman’s  News  Conference 
Of  November  30,  1950 

Recent  developments  in  Korea  confront 
the  world  with  a  serious  crisis.  The  Chinese 
Communist  leaders  have  sent  their  troops 
from  Manchuria  to  launch  a  strong  and 
well-organized  attack  against  the  United 
Nations  forces  in  North  Korea.  This  has 
been  done  despite  prolonged  and  earnest 
efforts  to  bring  home  to  the  Communist 
leaders  of  China  the  plain  fact  that  neither 
the  United  Nations  nor  the  United  States 
has  any  aggressive  intentions  toward  China. 
Because  of  the  historic  friendship  between 
the  people  of  the  United  States  and  China, 
it  is  particularly  shocking  to  us  to  think 
that  Chinese  are  being  forced  into  battle 
against  our  troops  in  the  United  Nations 
command. 

The  Chinese  attack  was  made  in  great 
force,  and  it  still  continues.  It  has  resulted 
in  the  forced  withdrawal  of  large  parts  of 
the  United  Nations  command.  The  battle¬ 
field  situation  is  uncertain  at  this  time. 
We  may  suffer  reverses  as  we  have  suffered 
them  before.  But  the  forces  of  the  United 
Nations  have  no  intention  of  abandoning 
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their  mission  in  Korea. 

Some  had  hoped  that  the  normal  peace¬ 
ful  process  of  discussion  and  negotiation, 
which  is  provided  through  the  United 
Nations,  could  be  successfully  entered  into 
with  the  present  Chinese  Communist  dele¬ 
gation  at  Lake  Success.  There  is,  however, 
no  indication  that  the  representatives  of 
Communist  China  are  willing  to  engage  in 
this  process.  Instead  of  discussing  the  real 
issues,  they  have  been  making  violent  and 
wholly  false  statements  of  the  type  which 


have  often  been  used  by  the  Soviet  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  an  effort  to  prevent  the 
Security  Council  from  acting. 

We  hope  that  the  Chinese  people  will  not 
continue  to  be  forced  or  deceived  into 
serving  the  ends  of  Russian  colonial  policy 
in  Asia. 

I  am  certain  that,  if  the  Chinese  people 
now  under  the  control  of  the  Communists 
were  free  to  speak  for  themselves,  they 
would  denounce  this  aggression  against 
the  United  Nations. 


An  American  lieutenant  interrogates  some  prisoners  who  were  among  the  first  Chinese  Communist  troops  to 
be  taken  into  custody  during  the  fighting  in  North  Korea. 
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Reading  fourteen' 


Hysteria 


The  American  reaction  to  the  Communist  victory  in  China 
in  1949  to  the  Cold  War  in  Europe  and  Asia,  and  to  the 
sudden  military  reversals  in  Korea  at  the  hands  of  Com¬ 
munist  Chinese  armies  was  one  of  fear.  Americans  felt 
frustrated  by  the  failure  and  fall  of  their  wartime  hero 
and  ally  Chiang  Kai-shek  and  what  they  believed  to  be 
their  “loss”  of  China  to  a  hostile  and  alien  political  philos¬ 
ophy.  They  were  fearful  of  the  apparent  spread  of  Soviet 
power  across  Europe,  and  they  were  shocked  by  Soviet 
ascendancy  as  a  world  power  in  possession  of  the  atomic 
bomb.  Erustrated  and  afraid,  the  Americans  sought  sim¬ 
plistic  answers. 

China  was  “in  the  hands  of  the  Communists,”  and 
America  had  suffered  over  15(),0()()  casualties  in  Korea; 
someone  was  to  blame.  Along  with  career  diplomats  and 
other  professors,  Owen  Lattirnore  of  Johns  Hopkins 
University  became  a  scapegoat  for  American  fears  and 
frustrations,  a  victim  of  what  John  King  Eairbank  has 
described  as  the  “open  season  on  China  Specialists.”  In 
the  following  excerpts  from  his  book  Ordeal  by  Slander, 
Professor  Lattirnore  describes  the  effects  of  fear-induced 
hysteria  about  Chinese  Communist  subversion  in  the 
United  States. 


It  is  cold  in  Afghanistan  in  March.  All  hve 
members  of  the  United  Nations  Technical 
Assistance  Mission  to  Afghanistan  were 
working  in  one  crowded,  smokv  room 
around  an  iron  stove  that  burned  a  lot  of 


fuel  but  gave  off  little  heat.  There  was  some 
scuffling  and  whispering  at  the  door  and 
an  Afghan  messenger  came  in,  bringing 
with  him  a  blast  of  cold  air  that  made 
everybody  shout  “Shut  the  door!”  He 


t  Owen  Lattirnore,  Ordeal  by  Slaiidei'  (Boston:  Little,  Brown  and  (iompany,  1950). 
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brought  me  a  telegram  which  read: 

WASHINGTON  24  MARCH  (RECEIVED  KABUL 
23  march) 

SENATOR  MCCARTHY  SAYS  OFF  RECORD  YOU 
TOP  RUSSIAN  ESPIONAGE  AGENT  IN  UNITED 
STATES  AND  THAT  HIS  WHOLE  CASE  RESTS 
ON  YOU  STOP  SAYS  YOU  STATE  DEPARTMENT 
ADVISOR  RECENTLY  AS  FOUR  WEEKS  AGO  STOP 
HAVE  CARRIED  MRS.  LATTIMORE’s  AND  DR. 

bronk’s  denials  of  mc  carthy  charge  at 

PUBLIC  SENATE  HEARING  THAT  YOU  PRO- 
COMMUNIST  STOP  PLEASE  CABLE  YOUR  OWN 
COMMENT  MC  CARTHY’S  ACCUSATIONS.  BEALE 
ASSOCIATED  PRESS. 

My  hrst  reaction  was  an  anger  so  hot  and 
sweeping  that  it  was  hard  to  think.  I 
walked  away  from  the  others,  who  were 
sorting  out  their  own  mail  and  telegrams, 
and  studied  the  message.  Then  I  got  a 
piece  of  paper  and  drafted  a  reply,  realiz¬ 
ing  that  it  would  have  to  hit  the  front 
pages  and  hit  them  crisply.  Clearly,  this 
was  going  to  be  a  hght  to  the.  hnish,  and 
a  knockdown,  drag-out  hght.  I  had  as  yet 
no  conception  of  the  personality  of 
McCarthy;  but  if  he  was  a  man  who  was 
willing  to  make  a  totally  unfounded  charge 
of  espionage,  this  was  going  to  be  a  dirty 
business. 

Then  I  called  over  the  other  members 
of  the  mission.  The  telegram  had  been  de¬ 
livered  through  the  Afghan  Foreign  Office, 
so  the  Afghan  authorities  would  know  all 
about  it,  and  the  members  of  my  mission 
must  be  told  about  it  too.  Their  reaction 
was  prompt  and  strong:  “That  hysteria  you 
people  are  having  in  America  is  going  too 
far.”  They  never  for  a  moment  doubted 
my  loyalty.  Neither  did  the  Afghans,  and 
thus  there  was  never  any  question  of 


breaking  off  the  work  of  the  mission. 

I  gave  my  reply  to  the  mission  secretarv, 
a  wonderful  Canadian  girl  who  took  every¬ 
thing  with  unshaken  calm,  and  she  typed 
it  out: 

BEALE  associated  PRESS,  WASHIN(;TON,  D.C. 
MCCARTHY’S  OFF  RECORD  RANTINCiS  PURE 
MOONSHINE  STOP  DELIGHTED  HIS  WHOLE 
CASE  RESTS  ON  ME  AS  THIS  MEANS  HE  WILL 
FALL  FLAT  ON  FACE  STOP  EXACTLY  WH.AT  HE 
HAS  SAID  ON  RECORD  UNKNOWN  HERE  SO 
CANNOT  REPLY  IN  DETAIL  BUT  WILL  BE  HOME 
IN  FEW  DAYS  AND  WILL  CONTACT  ^■Ol’  THEN 
STOP 

OWEN  LATTIMORE 
KABLT. 

25  marc:h  1950 

Then  I  sat  down  to  think. 

The  hrst  I  ever  heard  of  Senator  Joseph 
R.  McCarthy,  Republican  of  Wisconsin, 
had  been  just  a  few  weeks  before.  While  I 
was  getting  ready  to  go  out  to  Afghanistan, 
the  telephone  rang  one  evening  at  my 
home  in  Ruxton,  just  outside  of  Baltimore. 
It  was  a  long-distance  call  from  a  news¬ 
paperman  in  Denver,  Colorado.  He  told 
me  that  Senator  McCarthy  was  making  a 
speech  out  there  attacking  the  Department 
of  State,  and  while  he  had  not  mentioned 
my  name  publicly,  he  had  told  newspaper¬ 
men  off  the  record  that  I  was  one  of  the 
people  on  his  list.  It  didn’t  seem  serious 
to  me.  Like  many  a  citizen,  I  thought  that 
attacking  the  Department  of  State  in  an 
election  year  was  just  another  of  those 
things.  I  told  the  newspaperman  that  Sena¬ 
tor  McCarthy  was  crazy  if  he  had  got  me 
mixed  up  with  the  State  Department.  I  had 
never  been  in  the  State  Department.  Then 
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I  finished  up  my  preparations  and  went  on 
out  to  Afghanistan. 

But,  like  a  dream  that  begins  with  some¬ 
thing  ridiculous  and  then  branches  and 
sprawls  and  crawls  into  horror  and  terror, 
the  nightmare  began  to  gl  ow. 

With  what  I  had  read  in  the  New  York 
papers  at  the  Embassy,  1  could  see  more 
clearly  what  kind  of  hght  it  was  going  to  be. 
Obviously,  there  was  much  more  to  it  than 
an  unjustihed  attack  on  an  individual  by 
an  irresponsible  senator.  I  was  not  a  State 
Department  advisor,  but  he  was  not  calling 
me  a  State  Department  advisor  just  out  of 
ignorance.  He  was  using  me  as  an  excuse 
to  attack  the  China  policy  of  the  State 
Department;  through  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment,  evidently,  he  was  hoping  to  throw 
the  Administration  off  balance  in  an  elec¬ 
tion  year.  The  wording  of  the  charges 
against  me  made  it  clear  that  he  was 
relying  on  the  China  Lobby  to  help  him 
put  up  a  smoke  screen. 

I  knew  why  I  had  already  been  sniped 
at  by  the  China  Lobby.  It  was  because  1 
had  enough  firsthand  knowledge  to  form 
independent  judgments.  I  was  not  a  cap¬ 
tive  of  the  Chiang  Kai-shek  line,  the  China 
Lobby  line,  the  State  Department  line,  or 
the  Old  China  Hand  line.  The  China 
Lobby  wanted  a  simplified  propaganda 
picture  of  China  with  all-out  supporters 
of  Chiang  Kai-shek  lined  up  on  one  side. 
Communists  on  the  other  side,  and  nobody 
allowed  in  the  middle.  Independents  like 
myself  must  be  cleared  out  of  the  middle 
of  the  picture  because  we  knew  what  we 
were  talking  about  and  because  people 
read  our  books  and  articles.  The  simplest 
way  to  clear  us  out  would  be  by  the  kind 
of  double-flank  attack  indicated  by  the 
McCarthy  charges  — calling  us  Communists 


and  at  the  same  time  accusing  us  of  close 
connections  with  the  State  Department. 

I  was  beginning  to  realize  now  that  what 
made  these  tactics  possible  was  the  deepen¬ 
ing  atmosphere  of  uncertainty,  suspicion, 
and  divided  opinion  in  America.  The 
charges  themselves  were  flimsy,  but  they 
were  taking  advantage  of  —  and  at  the  same 
time  contributing  to  — an  increasingly  nerv¬ 
ous  and  panicky  public  opinion.  Even  the 
“top  Russian  espionage  agent”  charge  was 
not  something  to  be  laughed  off  Just  be¬ 
cause  of  its  outrageous  falsity.  For  a  long 
time  now  fear  of  spies  had  been  feeding 
fear  of  Communist  subversion,  and  fear  of 
Communism  had  been  building  up  fear 
of  espionage. 

With  nervous  fear  abroad  in  the  land, 
it  might  be  easy  to  smear  a  man  like  me 
who  had  worked  for  years  in  China  and 
in  other  countries  in  which  Communism 
had  become  increasingly  important.  My 
colleagues  in  the  university  world  knew  I 
was  no  Communist.  So  did  the  top  men  in 
the  newspaper  world  — especially  the  top 
Far  Eastern  correspondents.  So  did  the 
State  Department  people  — especially  those 
dealing  with  China  and  the  rest  of  Asia. 

But  if  I  could  be  intimidated,  or  if  people 
could  be  frightened  out  of  having  anything 
to  do  with  me,  it  would  be  a  long  step 
toward  successful  intimidation  of  all 
university  research  and  teaching,  of  the 
free  expression  of  opinion  in  the  press  and 
on  the  radio,  and  of  the  State  Department 
in  its  dealing  with  all  independent  spe¬ 
cialists  and  consultants.  I  had  better  make 
up  my  mind,  therefore,  that  this  attack 
was  not  going  to  be  just  guerrilla  war¬ 
fare.  It  was  going  to  be  an  all-out  effort 
to  knock  me  out  of  circulation  and  to 
terrorize  others. 
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Reading  fifteen' 


The  Formosa  Question 


The  Korean  Armistice  Agreement  was  finally  signed  on 
July  27,  1953,  at  Panmunjon,  but  the  antagonisms  that  had 
developed  between  the  United  States  and  China  could  not 
be  erased  by  signatures.  Soon  a  new  crisis  erupted.  In 
January,  1955,  the  Chinese  Communists  occupied  one  of 
the  minor  offshore  islands  and  then  threatened  the  Tachen 
Islands  200  miles  north  of  Formosa.  After  these  incidents, 
the  United  States  began  to  assume  a  more  active  role  in 
building  up  Nationalist  strength.  By  1958  there  was  a 
considerable  military  concentration  on  Formosa  and  the 
island  of  Qiiemoy,  and  American  military  advisers  now 
stationed  on  the  islands  actively  participated  in  the  military 
operations.  When  Communist  artillery  began  shelling 
Quemoy  in  1 958  American  military  units  were  immediately 
dispatched  to  support  the  Nationalists,  and,  once  again,  the 
crisis  passed  quickly  without  the  conflict  being  resolved. 
In  the  following  excerpt  from  his  interview  with  Edgar 
Snow  in  August,  1960,  Premier  Chou  En-lai  of  the  People’s 
Republic  of  China  explains  the  signihcance  of  the  Formosa 
question  to  Sino-American  relations. 


Five  years  have  elapsed  since  the  start  of 
the  Chinese-United  States  talks  in  August, 
1955.  At  the  very  outset,  we  proposed  that 
disputes  between  China  and  the  United 
States,  including  the  dispute  between  the 
two  countries  in  the  Taiwan  region,  should 
be  settled  through  peaceful  negotiations, 
without  resorting  to  the  use  or  threat  of 
force.  The  United  States  blocked  all  news 
of  this  proposal,  but  China  later  published 
it.  Why  did  (John  Foster)  Dulles  reject  it? 
Because  Dulles  realized  that  reaching  such 


an  agreement  implied  that  the  next  step 
would  be  discussions  on  how  and  when 
United  States  armed  forces  were  to  with¬ 
draw  from  Taiwan  and  the  Taiwan  Straits. 

We  hold  that  the  dispute  between  China 
and  the  United  States  in  the  Taiwan  re¬ 
gion  is  an  international  question;  whereas 
military  action  between  the  Central  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  New  China  and  the  Chiang 
Kai-shek  clique  iti  Taiwan  is  an  internal 
question.  The  United  States  has  main¬ 
tained  that  the  two  questions  are  insepa- 


t  Edgar  Snow,  The  Other  Side  of  the  River  (New  York:  Random  House,  1961 ). 
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rable.  We  hold  that  they  can  and  must  he 
separated.  Since  it  has  been  possible  for 
China  and  the  United  States  to  hold  am¬ 
bassadorial  talks  in  Geneva  and  Warsaw, 
talks  can  also  be  held  at  the  same  time 
between  the  Central  Government  of  China 
and  the  Chiang  Kai-shek  clique.  The 
former  is  an  international  question  while 
the  latter  is  an  internal  question.  Parallel 
talks  can  be  conducted  and  solutions 
reached  separately. 

In  the  talks  between  China  and  the 
United  States,  agreement  on  principle 
must  after  all  be  reached  hrst  before 
concrete  issues  can  be  settled.  The  two 
points  of  principle  on  which  agreement 
should  be  reached  are; 

(1)  All  disputes  between  China  and  the 
United  States,  including  the  dispute  between 
the  two  countries  in  the  Taiwan  region, 
should  be  settled  through  peaceful  negotia¬ 
tions,  without  resorting  to  the  use  or  threat 
of  force;  and  (2)  The  United  States  must 
agree  to  withdraw  its  armed  forces  from 
Taiwan  and  the  Taiwan  Straits.  As  to  the 
specihc  steps  on  when  and  how  to  withdraw, 
they  are  matters  for  subsequent  discussion. 
If  the  United  States  Government  ceases  to 
pursue  the  policy  of  aggression  against  China 
and  of  resorting  to  threats  of  force,  this  is 
the  only  logical  conclusion  which  can  be 
drawn. 


in  Taiwan.  Therefore  such  an  approach 
would  lead  nowhere,  but  in  the  solution  of 
Sino-U.S.  relations  it  would  tie  things  up 
in  knots. 

We  believe  that  a  solution  to  Sino-U.S. 
relations  will  ultimately  be  found;  it  is 
only  a  question  of  time.  But  there  is  one 
point:  if  the  United  States  does  not  give 
up  its  policy  of  aggression  and  the  threat 
of  war  against  China,  no  solution  is 
possible.  We  do  not  believe  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  will  allow  their 
government  indehnitely  to  pursue  such 
a  policy.  There  is  no  conflict  of  basic  interest 
between  the  peoples  of  China  and  the  United 
States,  and  friendship  will  eventually  prevail. 


This  is  the  crux  ctf  the  dispute  between 
China  and  the  United  States.  The  activities 
and  direction  of  United  States  policy 
toward  China  have  been  aimed  at  manu¬ 
facturing  ‘two  Chinas.’  In  this  respect, 
both  the  Republican  and  the  Democratic 
parties  aim  at  the  same  thing. .  .  .  This 
scheme  would  probably  be  opposed  not 
only  by  mainland  China,  but  also  by  the 
Kuomintang  in  Taiwan  and  the  Chinese 
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Reading  sixteen' 


Soy  Sauce  and  Prawns 


Integial  to  the  United  States’  policy  of  non-recognition 
of  Communist  China,  has  been  a  continuing  policy  of 
trade  restrictions.  On  July  30,  1955,  Chinese  Communist 
Premier  Chou  En-lai  expressed  Chinese  interest  in  con¬ 
tinuing  trade  with  the  United  States.  At  this  meeting  of 
the  National  People’s  Congress  in  Peking,  Chou  voiced 
his  concern  over  “the  extremely  unjust  policy  of  blockade 
and  embargo  which  obstructs  trade  between  countries,” 
and  then  went  on  to  recommend  that  the  United  States 
“remove  such  barriers  so  that  peacef  ul  trade  between  all 
countries  will  not  be  hindered.”  I  he  Cihinese  have  been 
puzzled,  to  say  the  least,  over  an  interesting  fact  of  the 
Ciold  War;  Americans  can  purchase  and  read  large 
quantities  of  materials  printed  and  distributed  by  the 
People’s  Republic  of  China,  but  may  not  purchase  and 
consume  food  or  food  products  manufactured  in  Com¬ 
munist  China.  This  issue  suggested  a  poem  to  a  Chinese 
writer. 


News  item:  May  1959.  The  United  States 
has  prohibited  the  trans-shipment  of  a 

Neither  canned  pr  awns  nor  soy  sauce 
May  America’s  borders  cross; 

Canadians,  amazed,  confused. 

Are  irritated  and  amused. 

Soy  sauce  endangers  security. 

The  reason’s  there  for  all  to  see. 

So  deeply  red  it’s  purple  nearly 
—  Criminal  nature  proven  clearly 

tYuan  Shui-po,  Soy  Sauce  and  Prawns:  Satiric  Political 


cargo  of  Chinese  canned  prawns  and  soy 
sauce  destined  for  (kmada. 

And  as  to  Chinese  big  prawns  canned. 
They  obviously  must  be  banned; 

In  armour  cased  from  tail  to  head, 

Wheti  boiled  they  turn  a  fery  red. 

An  Iron  Curtain  America  blinds. 

Hysteria  grips  the  White  House  minds; 
“Strategic  goods”  —  what  if  they’re  edible? 
Such  idiocy  is  scarcely  credible. 

’  (Peking  Foreign  Languages  Press,  I9()!9. 
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Reading  seventeen^ 


Human  Nature  and  International  Relations 


J.  William  Fulbright,  Democratic  Senator  from  Arkansas, 
had  been  a  vocal  critic  of  American  foreign  policy,  more 
recently  of  United  States  policy  toward  China  and  Vietnam. 
In  1954,  he  was  appointed  by  President  Eisenhower  as  a 
member  of  the  United  States  delegation  to  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations.  As  Chairman  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  he  earned  a  reputa¬ 
tion  as  a  perceptive  and  constructive  observer  of  foreign 
policy  developments.  American  policy  in  Vietnam  as  well 
as  her  relations  with  China  were  the  focus  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee’s  inquiry  in  1966,  from  which  emerged  some  new 
understandings  of  America’s  posture  in  Asia.  In  the 
following  excerpt  from  his  book  The  Arrogance  of  Power, 
Senator  Fulbright  suggests  that  Americans  might  approach 
their  relationships  with  China  by  “liberating  the 
imagination.” 


Man’s  beliefs  about  how  societies  should 
be  organized  and  related  to  each  other  are 
called  ideologies.  An  understanding  of  the 
psychological  roots  of  ideology  would 
provide  us  with  insight  and  perspective 
on  our  own  political  beliefs  as  well  as  those 
of  others.  To  what  extent,  one  might  ask, 
are  ideological  beliefs  the  result  of  a  valid 
and  disinterested  intellectual  process  and 
to  what  extent  are  they  instilled  in  us  by 
conditioning  and  inheritance?  Or,  to  put 
the  question  another  way,  why  exactly  is 
it  that,  like  Gilbert  and  Sullivan’s  English¬ 
men,  every  one  of  whom  was  miraculously 


born  a  “little  Eiberal”  or  a  “little  Conserva¬ 
tive,”  most  young  Russians  grow  up  believ¬ 
ing  in  communism  and  most  young 
Americans  grow  up  believing  in  democ¬ 
racy,  or,  for  that  matter,  what  accounts  for 
the  coincidence  that  most  Arabs  believe  in 
Islam  and  most  Spaniards  in  Catholicism? 

We  must  acquire  some  perspective  about 
our  beliefs  about  things.  If,  as  psycholo¬ 
gists  suggest,  the  sources  of  ideological 
belief  are  largely  accidental  and  irrational, 
the  political  implications  are  enormous. 
Ideologies  are  supposed  to  explain  reality 
to  people  and  to  inspire  them  with  politi- 


tj.  William  Fulbright,  The  Arrogance  of  Power  (New  York:  Random  House,  Inc.,  1966). 
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cal  ideals  for  which  they  should  be,  and 
usually  are,  willing  to  hght  and  die.  Yet  it 
seems  obvious  that  almost  all  of  us  acquire 
our  ideological  beliefs  not  principally  as 
the  result  of  an  independent  intellectual 
process  but  largely  as  the  result  of  an 
accident  of  birth.  If  you  happen  to  be  born 
in  the  United  States,  the  chances  are  over¬ 
whelming  that  you  will  grow  up  believing 
in  democracy;  if  you  happen  to  be  born  in 
Russia  or  China,  the  chances  are  just  as 
great  that  you  will  grow  up  believing  in 
communism.  It  would  seem  to  follow  that 
if  the  United  States  should  hght  a  war  with 
Russia  or  China,  the  basic  issue  would  not 
be  between  two  competing  political  philos¬ 
ophies  but  between  two  great  societies 
made  up  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  people, 
most  of  whom  had  little  more  choice  in 
their  ideological  beliefs  than  in  the  color 
of  their  eyes  and  hair.  It  seems,  to  say  the 
least,  an  arbitrary  reason  for  killing  hun¬ 
dreds  of  millions  of  people  in  a  nuclear  war. 

Psychologists  say  that  the  appeal  of  an 
ideology  is  that  it  shields  the  individual 
from  the  painful  fact  that  his  life  is  a  minor 
event  in  the  ongoing  universe.  It  helps  us 
to  connect  our  lives  to  some  larger  purpose 
and  also  helps  to  “organize  the  world 
for  us,”  giving  us  a  picture,  though  not 
necessarily  an  accurate  picture,  of  reality. 
A  person’s  world-view,  or  ideology,  is  said 
to  hlter  the  signals  that  come  to  him, 
giving  meaning  and  pattern  to  otherwise 
odd  bits  of  information.  Thus,  for  example, 
when  a  Chinese  and  an  American  put 
radically  different  interpretations  on  the 
Vietnamese  war,  it  is  not  necessarily  be¬ 
cause  one  or  the  other  has  chosen  to  pro¬ 
pound  a  wicked  lie  but  rather  because 
each  has  hltered  information  from  the  real 
world  through  his  ideological  world-view. 


selecting  the  parts  that  ht,  rejecting  the 
parts  that  do  not,  and  coming  out  with  two 
radically  different  interpretations  of  the 
same  events. 

Ideology  influences  perception,  percep¬ 
tion  shapes  expectation,  and  expectation 
shapes  behavior,  making  for  what  is  called 
the  self-fulfilling  prophecy.  Thus,  for 
example,  China,  fearing  the  United  States 
but  lacking  power,  threatens  and  blusters, 
confirming  the  United  States  in  its  fears  of 
China  and  causing  it  to  arm  against  her, 
which  in  turn  heightens  Chinese  fears  of 
the  United  States.  Professor  Gordon 
Allport  of  Harvard  made  the  point  some 
years  ago  that  “  .  .  .  while  most  people 
deplore  war,  they  nonetheless  expect  it  to 
continue.  And  what  people  expect  determines 
their  behavior. . . .  The  indispensable  condi¬ 
tion  of  war,”  wrote  Professor  Allport,  “is 
that  people  must  expect  war  and  must 
prepare  for  war,  before,  under  war- 
minded  leadership,  they  make  war.  It  is 
in  this  sense  that  ‘wars  begin  in  the  minds 
of  men.’” 

Another  striking  psychological  phenom¬ 
enon  is  the  tendency  of  antagonists  to 
dehumanize  each  other.  To  most  Ameri¬ 
cans  China  is  a  strange,  distant,  and 
dangerous  nation,  not  a  society  made  up 
of  more  than  seven  hundred  million 
individual  human  beings  but  a  kind  of 
menacing  abstraction.  When  Chinese  sol¬ 
diers  are  described,  for  example,  as 
“hordes  of  Chinese  coolies,”  it  is  clear 
that  they  are  being  thought  of  not  as 
people  but  as  something  terrifying  and 
abstract,  or  as  something  inanimate,  like 
the  flow  of  lava  from  a  volcano.  Both 
China  and  America  seem  to  think  of  each 
other  as  abstractions:  to  the  Chinese  we 
are  not  a  society  of  individual  people  but 
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the  embodiment  of  an  evil  idea,  the  idea 
of  “imperialist  capitalism”;  and  to  most 
of  us  China  represents  not  people  but  an 
evil  and  frightening  idea,  the  idea  of 
“aggressive  communism.” 

Dr.  Brock  Chisholm  suggests  that  “What 
we  the  people  of  the  world  need,  perhaps 
most,  is  to  exercise  our  imaginations,  to 
develop  our  ability  to  look  at  things  from 
outside  our  accidental  area  of  being.”  Most 
of  us,  he  says,  “have  never  taken  out  our 
imaginations  for  any  kind  of  run  in  all 
our  lives,”  but  rather  have  kept  them 
tightly  locked  up  within  the  limits  of  our 
own  national,  and  ideological,  perspective. 

The  obvious  value  of  liberating  the 
imagination  is  that  it  might  enable  us  to 
acquire  some  understanding  of  the  world¬ 
view  held  by  people  whose  past  experiences 
and  present  circumstances  and  beliefs  are 
radically  different  from  our  own.  It  might 
enable  us  to  understand,  for  example, 
what  it  feels  like  to  be  hungry,  not  hungry 
in  the  way  that  a  middle-class  American 
feels  after  a  golf  game  or  a  fast  tennis 
match,  but  hungry  as  an  Asian  might  be 
hungry,  with  a  hunger  that  has  never  been 
satisfied,  with  one’s  children  having 
stunted  limbs  and  swollen  bellies,  with  a 
desire  to  change  things  that  has  little 
regard  for  due  process  of  the  law  because 
the  desire  for  change  has  an  urgency  and 
desperation  about  it  that  few  Americans 
have  ever  experienced.  Could  we  but 
liberate  our  imagination  in  this  way,  we 
might  be  able  to  see  why  so  many  people 
in  the  world  are  making  revolutions;  we 
might  even  be  able  to  see  why  some  of 
them  are  communists. 
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Conclusions 


1.  Describe  the  image  of  “John  Chinaman”  in  the  1800’s. 
In  what  ways  did  these  early  conceptions  of  Chinese 
affect  our  attitudes  and  policies  towards  China?  To 
what  extent  do  these  conceptions  remain  today? 

2.  What  motivated  American  interest  in  China  in  the 
1700’s  and  1800’s?  How  did  this  initial  interest  affect 
the  formulation  of  American  policy  toward  China 
throughout  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries? 

3.  Discuss  the  opium  question  and  the  participation  of  the 
Western  Powers  in  the  Opium  War.  How  do  you  think 
this  episode  influenced  Chinese  conceptions  of  the 
United  States  and  Europe? 

4.  Discuss  the  causes  and  consequences  of  the  Nationalist- 
Communist  discord.  Specifically,  what  effect  did  the 
hostilities  between  the  two  factions  have  on  Sino- 
American  relations? 

5.  Do  you  feel  that  there  is  any  justification  in  Chinese 
accusations  of  American  “imperialism”  and  “aggres¬ 
sion?”  Explain. 

6.  Compare  the  statements  of  President  Truman  and 
Premier  Chou  En-lai  on  the  Eormosa  question.  Com¬ 
ment  on  the  relationship  between  the  Korean  War, 
Formosa,  and  the  impasse  in  Sino-American  relations. 
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Suggested  Readings 


American  Friends  Service  Committee.  A  New  China  Policy: 
Some  Quaker  Proposals.  New  Haven:  Yale  University  Press, 
1965.*  A  creative  statement  of  our  alternatives  in  Asia 
and  some  suggestions  for  a  way  out  of  our  present  impasse 
with  China.  Reviews  principal  historical  events  in  China 
in  this  century,  looking  at  them  from  the  Chinese  point 
of  view  as  well  as  our  own,  and  sets  forth  specific  steps  the 
United  States  might  take  toward  a  new  course  which  will 
reduce  tensions  and  produce  an  atmosphere  for  discus¬ 
sion  between  the  two  powers. 

Blum,  Robert.  The  United  States  and  China  in  World  Affairs. 
New  York:  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  1966.*  An  analy¬ 
sis  of  our  relations  with  China,  followed  by  the  author’s 
recommendations  for  a  new  American  policy  on  Formosa, 
on  the  question  of  Communist  Chinese  admittance  to  the 
United  Nations,  and  on  our  current  approach  of  isolation 
and  containment.  He  emphasizes  the  fact  that  a  realistic 
China  policy  must  take  into  consideration  the  complex 
social,  political,  and  economic  currents  in  Asia  today. 

Isaacs,  Harold  R.  Images  of  Asia:  American  Views  of  China 
and  India.  New  York:  Capricorn,  1962.*  An  interesting 
inquiry  into  the  American  mental  images  of  Chinese  and 
Indians,  and  how  these  impressions  were  created,  nur¬ 
tured,  and  eventually  frozen  into  current  political  attitudes. 
Includes  the  results  of  polls  and  public  opinion  surveys 
conducted  to  collect  data  on  American  attitudes  toward 
Asian  peoples. 

Steele,  A.  T.  The  American  People  and  China.  New  York: 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  1966.*  Examines  the  ways 
in  which  public  attitudes  toward  China  and  America- 
China  policy  have  been  shaped.  Discusses  traditional  atti¬ 
tudes  toward  China,  the  results  of  public  opinion  polls, 
the  role  of  special  interest  and  pressure  groups,  and  the 
study  of  China  in  our  schools  and  universities.  Appendix: 
Finds  of  the  June,  1964  survey,  “The  American  Public’s 
View  of  U.  S.  Policy  Toward  China.” 
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